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[‘'t HAVE FOUND YoU AT LAST, My OWN LOST STAR,’ HE MUBMURED.] 


gets about—as of course it will—your character 
islost for ever. Heaven help me! what have 


THE LOST STAR. 
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CHAPTER XXXxIV. 


‘* VioLET, my own, what will you do?” 

She was sobbing as if her heart would break ; 
but as Marston tried to put bis arm round 
her, she shrank from him, as if with sudden 
aversion. ‘‘Take me back to Ruby!” she 
sasped. 

6 frowned. 

“‘ That is impossible, for you told me your- 
self you didn’t know where to find her, You 
can’t go back to Hyde Park-gardens, to have 
this thrown into your teeth every day.” 

Violet shivered. 
bodies is serena a ~~ done ”— 

n own an iD is glowing eyes 
entreatingly on her Sivoping face—‘‘come to 
Twickenham with me, and I’ll maké you as 
happy as the day is long.” 

é put up her hand to shield herself from 
the t ofhisglance. ‘To Twicken- 
ham!” she said, slowly. “ How I go 
there ?—we are not married!” 





‘No, but we meant to be,—and we can be, 
when I’ve got the license. Oome, my darling, 
let us get out of this hole.” 

He held out his hand, and in another 
moment she might have been whirled away, 
confused, trembli and unconscious of what 
she was doing—till the fatal Rubicon was 
passed, and the white robes of her innocence 
were soiled with the. stain that the tears of a 
woman’s lifetime can never wash out—when 
& carriage dashed up to the door, a man sprang 
to the pavement, a lady followed more sedately 
—and as they issued from the narrow door- 
way, the unwedded pair were confronted by 
Harold Jerningham and Lady Augusta Craven. 

Violet shrank back into the office, the rest 

‘ollowed, anxious to escape a scene in the 
street. 

‘Let me have a word with you,” said 
Marston, sullenly, before the otherscould speak, 
as he drew Jerningham aside. 

* Tell me, are you married?’ asked Lady 
Augusta pantingly. ‘‘No? Thank Heaven! 
= wicked, ungrateful girl—what a fright you 

ave given me! Come away this moment 
out of this disreputable place. If this story 





I done to be worried like this? Get into the 
carriage,” and she drove the limp, helpless 
girl before her, as if she had been a runaway 
lamb. ‘“ There, now, I suppose you are really 
safe! ” as she sank down beside her niece, on 
the front seat of the carriage, ‘James ’— 
turning to the footman—‘“ will you ask Mr. 
Jerningham to come here directly?” 

Violet. was sobbing convulsively. Her only 
wish was to die, and get away from the shame 
and the horror of it all, into the unassailable 
resting-place of the grave. How could she ever 
hold up her head again, and meet with fearless 
eyes the criticizing gaze of those around her? 

ow could she ever be content to walk like 
& pariah amongst the conventional girls of her 
acquaintance, who had never taken one step 
beyond the strict line of decorum, and felt no 
mercy for those who had? She had sinned 
against those who had been most kind to her, 
and it was the thought of this ingratitude, 
added to the burden of her shame, which 
pierced like iron into her soal, 

‘* Dear, dear! what a time he is!” fumed 
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Lady Augusta. “It was bad enough to be 
carried off, just as I had summoned h 
courage to have my tooth cut, but it is 
dreadful to go back again. “Oh! here they 
are! And they both ”—sinking her voice to a 
whisper—‘ look as black a thunder !”’ 

In spite of Harold’s remonstrances and 
Lady Augusta’s icy stare, Marston came up to 
the carriage. ™ 

« Violet,” he said, hoarrely, “ remember that 
you belong tome. Before long I shall come to 
claim you. Till then—good-bye!” 

Her lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. He looked wistfully into her agitated 
face, feeling, in spite of his , that she was, 
too, probably lost to him for ever, Then Lady 
Augusta called ont,— 

‘Nineteen, Charles-street, Hanover-square™” 
—the address of her dentist: And pulling his 
hat over his b he turned away, as Harold 
Jerningham took place in the <r 

He hed played his ramp card and. lo 1 


“T would mofony, Mise Sb, Heliers,” Bore 
Harold, gently, as with eyes full of 
stood by mantelpiece in in Kady Angyste 
boudoir, ——es the ate 
which was.caat Nae 
of the-sofa, = Whes-poo ; one it all as 
I do, you Teer han Maine deve 
Heaven for the-eseape chanos tat hep day. 
It was only by eo Seal kaaae 

ened to go to the oan see 

ioe names in the pool tesa fo te to 


Alverley— my brother—and hesaid at once that 


caused * peerage to be 
in orderte 

no right to 

ing because itwas less 


it foe Bt iz: ne 
find your sister. Lwent office, and inh 


that her niece was sure to run away as soon as | 
her back was turned, had ad him to re- 
mainon guard till ahe was released from the | 
dentist's hands. 

The office was a peculiarly difficnlé one 
under the circumstances, and he y knew 
what to sy or do, 

The girl’s beauty attracted him, oe 
dently of ber « likeness-to~ Raby, “bnt 
her mad infatuation for a scoundrel d ted | 
him beyand ure. He felt obliged to-do 
his best to tear = hendoge teens ben 9 ou es, and 
yet it was uncommonly unpleasant to ee her 
preity cheeks wet with tears. 

He st6pped still in front of her. 

“A Hiconee is not a bo to be bought in 
half-an- “ya ee oe he knew that your character 
would be lost—irretrievably lost—if you went 
down to Twickenham with oo to wait for it. 
Can you trust a man-after that?” 

=. colour left. her face, but she 


: man of the world; and 
Did he tell you the 

I only heard it myself 
—yo knows all 


& ‘women to face 
under the same weot with 





silent, although hew 

she heard a word of 

then I rushed off to -C! 

landlady could tell me ne 

movements, and by the fi 

obliged to keep an engagemen 

Icame here as seon. as TD thor 

would be over, and found thab.Z 

Lady Augusta to her dentist's. I 

away just as she had sat down in 
ehair, and by the greatest good luck arrive 
time. One minute later, and you would have 
gone—where ?” 

She did not answer, but she raised her head 
and looked up into bis face with an expression. 
ot soft entreaty, which reminded him of Ruby, 

‘*Mr, Jerningham,” she said, segeesing)y: 
**you must not be hard on Captai n 
We were engaged to each other long ago; and 
you know it was unselfish of him to wish to 
marry me now, because—because I am so Very 
poor!” 

‘* He would not marry you because you had 
lost your fortune ; but he had not the common 
self-denial to give you up, so he attempted to 
ruin your life by a mock marriage,” speakin 
very slowly, and almost over- co by un 
ward rage. 

“ But e civil marriage, he told me,was just as 
legal as any other!” and she foreed back her 
tears in her eagerness to justify her absent 
lover. “ Indeéd—indeed he meant-no harm !” 

‘No harm! when he canged the wrong names 
to be inserted in the book!” 

‘Bat he meant it to beall right—though 
you won’t believe it. He even asked me to 
come to Twickenham with him—and weshould 
be married by licence,” 

“When?” 

“This very morning!” a smile breaking 
through her tears, as she thought she had con- 
vinced him at last. 

He brought his clenched fist down on the 
mante!piece, with an energy that the _ 
pretty china ornaments shake as if the 
about to fall. “ Then, by Heavens! -if 
across him again I will thrash him within en an 
inch of bis life!” 

He walked up and down the room, trying to 
suppress his excitement. 

Lady Augusta, who had conceived the idea 


it “It renin mi ie made 
~ = living; and 
ie ” 

“You f your =. he said, standing 
up and moving to a distan 

“I wish I could, for he will despise me so 
dreadfully!” 

‘* When she sees that 2: are unhappy she 
will ferget everything else! 

She shook her-head dolefully. 

‘*T have done my best to get her.into trouble, 
but she doesn’t know it,” 

“How!” with great eagerness. 

She told him of her secret visit to the Chase, 
of her interview with Captain Marston in the 
school-room, and. the auntaiiea which had con- 
sequently fallen on Ruby. 

“ And you never told’ her?” 

‘*No, because he made me promise that I 
wouldn't.” 

“ The brute ! I don’t suppose he cared ‘what 
happened to her !’”’ 

**No; she hated him!” 

“And I you will hate me; after this 
morning’s work?” he said, with a feeling of 
regret, 

“Tf L.do, it will not matter. After to-day, 
will-anyone care for my fri td 

‘Certainly ! People who have 
from great danger wre generally weleomed 
with effasion, and. treated. like heroes or 
heroines, as the case may be.” 

“T shall feel so lonely!” she murmured, 
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jeven a wedding-ring 
‘That is something to be thankful for. 
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ely above h bueaith. My qne th aght 
vend ny.one Cae Ae 


t there are better thoughts, and better 


opes 
“ a | but.I don’t care forthem, It was so 
nice to have that one consolation when life 
seemed such a big mistake. I feel just like a 
widow,” with a small smile, ‘‘and I haven't 
as 3 


kear you aunt coming, and I must be off. 
Will you shake hands with me to show that 
you owe me no grudge for my officiousness ? ” 

“I would rather not!” drawing back from 
his proffered hand. ‘ You are his enemy, and 
I should feel like a traitor.” 

“T was his friend! ’’ 

“But not to-day; and I know,” bursting 
into tears, ‘‘ how unhappy he must be now.!”’ 

“ Serve him right! ” thought Harold, to him- 
self, 2s with a certain sense of injury, he went 
out of the room, closed the door d him, 
and met Lady Augusta on the landing. 

‘Well, how is she?” asked the outraged 
British matron, with interest, 

“Dissolved in tears, heart-broken, but not 
thoroughly disillusioned.” 

“ You don’t mean it? Do yor think she will! 
run away again?”’ 

“T don’t know. I should keep look- 
out, and avoid Marston as I w the small- 
” fat 


“ And how about Ruby? Is she to be lost 
to.us for ever?” 
His face 


saddened, 
“Not if Ior my brother can help it. Al- 
tells me that she will not come back 
till lost star is found.” 
‘* Yes! atte Garaatie ee Ae” 
“Perhaps so; but I oan understand i 
a 1 chon Ting ¥. 
* Stay to lunc 
: nite ma 2 aw at the 
Toney more than 4 S beans ago!” 
“‘ How good you have been to us!” looking 
over the bannisters, 
“ Don’t mention it!,” as he gained the hall. 


QHAPTER XXKY. 


een 
aaa mhich never 


only wish Iconld ead enploy 


the wandering footsteps of 


some to 
we Foolish Fred “others to seek his own lost 


star, without which life seemed as empty as a 
frame when the picture is gone. But absolute 
failure had been the result of all his exertions; 
and he was no nearer his aim at the end of 
the year, than: he waa af, the beginning. 

e doctors had sent him to the-south of 
France for the good of his health; but all the 
benefit that he might have derived from 
change of air and scene, was neutralized by 
the feverish desire which possessed him to get 
» an pom ty sop pursue the search in 


P Violet Bk. Heliers had become the beauty of 
the. London season, and her spirits had revived 
under the sunshine of admiration. Lady 
Augusta had te ger her escapade, because 
she liked to. be the chaperone of a ul whose 
presence ae supposed. to be necessary to 


every ball-room. 

Many adorers hovered round her ; but 
the most persisent of her friends. was 1d 
although she scarcely ever vouch- 
safed him a word, or seemed gratified for the 
advice which he was willing enongh to offer. 
Lady Chester from time to fime to 
pay a int ot bln e Park apa 008 ane? 

& :po' pty polite 

niece ; but her Susband, 
Hg es 


te. aN to she came to 
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party, Violet, never deigned to take the smallest 
notice of him, ; 

And where was Ruby? Not so. very far off, 
after all. In # secluded village amongst the 
Berkshire hills doimg her duty steadfastly, and 
without a murmur, though her heart seemed 
ready to burst sometimes with the wild longing 
for #sight.of those «he loved. 

She. was living with Mrs. Conway, the 
mother of her kind friend, Mes. Upton. 

Life at ‘‘ The Poplars” was as quiet as a da, 
in Se gerncamnbe, and mene aronnener wi 
with @ tranquil monotony, which was: trying 
ee infinitely soothing to the 
a 


It was so easy to slip Hoven ibe gases: gree 
hill of..life, when all. the stones and bri 
were left-behind, and there wes nothing but a 
smooth surface left, with the sunny valle 
below, waiting for the tired ices which 
asked for rest. 

Bat for, , in_ the. prime of her youth, 
and the sweet blossom of her beauty, rest was 
another word for stagnation, and stagnation 
seemed like the sleep of death. 

She bad dropped the name of St. Heliers, 
and called herself Miss Howard, in order to 
make it impossible. for any one to trace her ; 
and as hope dwindled gradually away . she 
began to think that she never would be found, 
and possibly Lord. Alyerley—but not Violet— 
was reeonciled to her loss. 
bat the S fought ts ote tera eee 

at mere | e & pang. 
It is easy tosome natures ichtcns: bovine 


given up.is.mad ' 

Mrs.  omeoe widow, of the former 
rector nydale, was a pleasant-looking 
old lady with snow-white hair, and « gentle, 
refined face—not in the least like her buxom 
daughter, ..U; ’ 

“ Will you tell sayy egy that we shall want 
the best: tea-scrvice this evening?” rousing 
herself from @ nap into, which her ecompanion’s 
soft voice had successfully read her. ‘‘ Mr, 
Mackinlay, who has just returned. from Peru, 
where he made a large fortune, sent word this 
morning that he meant to lookin. The people 
at “ The Beeches ” were. always good friends 
to the peor; and Iwas very:sorry when the 
squire lost his wife, and went away because he 


could not bear the sight of her grave.’’ 
‘¢ And this is the first time that he has come 


back?’ 

“Yes, my dear. They say he is enormously, 
rich, like the Silver. King they talk of in the 
papers; bod his money won’t make him happy 
without wife or ¢ 7 


. to greet; him, 

“J£T had bean an old friend, like you, Mrs, 
cone orem de nade 
over ay; me in 
the drawing-room. to. welcome him!” and Ruby 
looked back with « smile as ske went out of 
the room to. deliver the, message. ss 

“ Ah me! She’s.a pretty thing to.be without 
a home, If I were a young man instead of an 
old woman, I could find it in my. heart to give 
her one to-morrow, and never care a bit if the 
whole country called me a fool for my pains. 
But the young men of the present day are no 
more like the young. men of my time than 
water is like wine |” and theold ‘returned 
to her knitting with a complacent sigh. 

PR Mackinlay, a bp ages agen red- 

man, with shagsy gre ragged 
whiskers, came in iiectly aiter dinner, 
smelling strong of the pipe, which he had, 
stopped to finish at the front.doer. 

Mrs. Conway, who regarded tebacco with the 
old-fashioned. hatred of bygone years, ex- 
ercised a wonderful amount.of self-control in 
order to be able to. shake hands.and greet him 
with a ious smile. 

“ Let me introduce you,” she . added, im- 
mediately, “to, my. dear young friend, Miss 
Howard.” 

The Squire put outa rough paw, which 
enveloped” Ruby's small, white fand like a 
huge wrapper of unoured leather, 

“Humph! ” staring at her from under his 
beetled brows. ..“* Minds me of an old friend. 
Howard, did you say? Don’t know anything 


when I left it. -A few of the old people have 
cottages have been propped up—thats about 
ie Jones? The 

girl. marry young were sweet 
upon. each other when I left; and I thought it 
was aure to come off before the year was out.”’ 

“ Farmer Jones theught his sen might do 
better, and Rhodwshowed.a very proper spirit. 
She said she would go into no home where she 
wasn’t welcome, though Harry Jones was 
quite cut up about it she wouldn’t give in.” 

‘* And what became cf them?” 

“ He took to drinking, and she went into a 
sort.of decline and died. Poor-girl! I was very 
sorry for her.” 

“And you callthat a proper spirit!” ex- 

i the Squire, angrily. “The devil’s 
own spirit, I call it, which sent as nice a 
young woman as ever stepped, to her grave, 
and a pleasant D cg fellow as ever owed 
the hounds, to bad. I say, you young lady 
over there,’’ facing suddenly round upon Ruby, 
‘*don’t you ever take to doing a thing like that. 
I'm rick enough to dower the whole village, 
and I don’t want the grass: of the churchyard 
to be fattened with broken hearts. Come ‘to 
Squire Mackinlay before you send your sweet- 
heart away !.” 

Raby bent i over the silver teapot, 
whilst Mra. Conway said, with a smile;— 

‘“ There are no sweethearts grown on these 
hedges except for the country lasses. Miss 
Howard will have to goup to town if she wishes 
to find one.” 

“ Then she had better stay here, for 
you don’t want to lose her, and it is pleasant 
to have someone to out the tea. No sugar 
for me, I grew so sick of molasses, but 
pore ag milk to keep my nerves in working 
or 


ei leieeag sane creates be, sense 
great many questions t people o 
Seighbourhend, and told one or two stories of 
his own a, = ten on he _— to 
go, sayi e.must have another pipe re 
fre turned in. oe 

Ruby rose to shake hands with him, and 
— £ pe iene y ve her of hers off the 
table. 8 to pi it up, and saw on 
the fly-leaf the name of “ Robert St. Heliers, 
Bart,” with the arms on the inside of the 
cover. 


He stared at it, slapped it with his hand, 
and exclaimed,— 

« by, that’s the very man, dear old Bob St. 
Heliers! I knew you were as like him as two 
pins. Whatis that man to you? tell me in 
plain English !” 

He fixed his piercing eyes upon her, and 
Raby felt. she must tell the truth. ‘My | 
father,’ she said, very low, whilat a crimson | 
tide rose to her cheeks. 

The Squire started back as if he had been 
struck. ‘Heaven bless my soul;” after a 

ause, during which he never took his eyes 
from her face. “Ishe alive? Ah; poor girl 
—poor girl, I oughtn’t to have asked. Well, 
never mind, my dear, if ever you want a friend 
—remember that he and I were just like 
brothers—just like brothers!” 

Without another word he went out of the 
room, mumbling to himself, It seemed to the 
1 man like a revelation from heaven to 
find his old friend’s daughter living close out- 
side his gates; and few days passed without 
his looking in fora chat. 

The former master of the hounds died sud- 
denly, and he was requested by the whole hunt 
to take his place. He consented readily 
enough, and was soon fully occupied by the 
cares of his new position. His stud was not 
up to the ma+, he was not satisfied with 
the hounds, his stables wanted ventila- 
tion. &c., &e, 

Ruby. listened with amusement to all his 
wonderfal plans, inspected the thoroughbreds 





‘with,a knowing air, and learnt the names of 





Why dida’t Parkicon's | 


of aHoward. Fancy, that’s all! Well, Mrs. | certain special favourites amongst the dogs, 
| Conway,” seating himself in an arm-chair, | i 
* Sunnydale Icoke pretty much the same as | 


on purpose to pay him. 
“The hounds are to meet at my house to- 
morrow, Mrs. Conway,” he said, one evening, 


dropped off,and some of the tumble-down | as he came in, in an unusual state of excite- 


ment, “and I’ve set my heart on this young 
lady seeing a bit of the sport. Will you lend 
her to me for the morning?” - 

‘*Most certainly. She can have the pony 
carriage if you think that is best.” 

“Deuce a bit would she see of it from the finest 
carriage in creation! Why, we mean to take 
them up the hill at once !”’ 

“ Then Bridget shall go with her,” said the 
old lady, composedly. 

“Bridget, with no more breath than a 
roarer, and the legs of a worn-out screw!” he 
exclaimed in high contempt, ‘‘She would get 
to the top of the hill in time to see the sunset, 
and not one‘moment before. Does Miss Ruby 
walk about with a fortune in her pocket, that 
you think it necessary for her to have a body- 
guard?” : } 

“In her face, perhaps!” with a quiet smile. 

“ Bless you! my dear madam. We shall be 
much too busy looking after a vixen’s brush 
to think of a woman’s face. Let her come 
with me, and I’ll plant her behind a bush on 
the top-of the hill—or rather, she had better 
go there first. Come outside, and I’ll show 
you the exact spot.” 

The next morning Ruby dressed herself in 
@ most beeoming little black toque, with a 
Sipe Madaincieend wasdalinn sap apie 
hill, aecording to the Squire’s imperative 
orders. ‘There was a keen wind, ine 
sun was bright, and lovely masses of white 
clonds rolled away over the opposite hills, 
withered’ tufts of fern shone like gold here 
and there amonget ‘the dark green of the gorse, 
and larches on the skirts of the 
woods lifted their graceful branches as if in 
gracious greeting to the blue sky above; a 
robin redbreast came and perched on a lichen- 

» and ’s heart seemed 
raised out of its monotone of regret by its 
cheerful song of gratitade and praise. 





Far down below, in the ey, she saw a 
cluster of pink coats on the gravel sweep in 
front of the Corinthian ico of The Seoten 

A of white brown showed where 
the hounds were standing within reach of the 
hunteman’s whip, and a number of horsemen 
appeared in the distance along the road. 

Suddenly the whole scene became animated 





| 





—those who hed dismounted sprang into their 
saddles, as the hounds moved off towards the 
hill on which the solitary watcher had taken 
her stand. 

Slowly they came towards her like an invad- 
ing army, and she retized behind the bush, 
which. bad been such a comfort to Mrs, Con- 
waey’s mind. 

She was glad to see a party of children with 
their governess, and two strong-minded-looking 
girls, with stout stieks in their hands, also 
amongst the walkers. 

Mr. Mackinlay immediately introduced her 
to the latter, and suggested that they should 


a each other company. 

_ They werethe Miss Egertens, daughters of 
@ neighbouring rector, aud. looked at Ruby, 
with her gentle but unmistakable air of high- 
breeding, as if she were a doll set up-for ex- 
hibition, rather than for any practical purpose. 

The horn sounded+the hounds gave tongue 
—the huntsman shouted “Gone away! ”— 
then there was a sound of cracking branches, 
as in furious haste rider after rider urged his 
horse into the wood, and the pedestrians were 
left to silence and themselves. 

“Come along!” cried Bessie, the eldest 
Miss Egerton, “or we shall see nothing of the 
run!” 

And before Ruby knew where the sisters 
were: going, ‘they had already climbed over a 
stile to the left, and were hurrying with 
masculine: strides over the ploughed field 
beyond, 

Terrified at being left alone, she scrambled 
over the stileas fast as she could. The sound 
of a horse's, hoofs behind her made her turn 
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and she canght sight of a horseman, who 
disappeared into the wood like a flash of 
lightning. ; 

It was but a glimpse—nothing more; but it 
made her heart beat as it had not beat for a 
year, and she stood, as if transfixed, in six 
inches of mud. 

‘* Did you see him?” cried one of the Miss 
Egertovs. “ That was Lord Fielding, commonly 
called the ‘tardy cove,’ because he is always 
late!” 

She thought what a goose she had been, and 
the mud seemed very tiring ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Watt, we've had @ capital tramp over the 
hills, but I can’t say we've seen much for our 
pains,” and Bessie Egerton stood still to scan 
the prospect, with both hands in her 

‘** They’ve had a very good run, and the pace 
must have been tremendous. I suspect 
few of them were in at the finish,’ rejoined 
her sister. 

Ruby,|who had sunk down on the stumpof a 
tree, pulled out her watch. 

“ Half-past one!” she exclaimed, in horror; 
‘‘and I promised to be home in time for 
luncheon ! ’’ 

‘‘ Unless your home is very near, I fancy you 
have broken your promise. But, never mind, 
everything is excusable when out with the 
hounds,” said Bessie, cheerfully, as she pulled 
her glove off, and fanned herself with it. 

‘*Is it far to The Poplars, Sunnydale?” 

“ Whew!” with a loud whistle. *‘ You had 
better come home and lunch with us, for you 
won’t get to Sunnydale before dinner.”’ 

“Don’t frighten her, Bessie,” said the 
younger sister, who noticed the anxious look 
on Ruby’s tired face. ‘If Miss Howard takes 
ne short cut across the ford, it won’t be so very 

far.” 

Buby listened gratefully to her directions, 
and started off at a brisk pace, the way seem- 
ing doubly long and lonely because she missed 
their lively chatter. It was so long since she 
had taken much exercise that she felt desper- 
ately tired; but she pushed on resolutely, 
fearing that Mrs. Conway would be getting 
really anxious about her. 

A ploughed field is not the pleasantest place 
to walk in, —— if the ground be damp, 
and Raby soon found that she was in danger 
of dragging half the field with her, She stop 
half-a-dozen times at least to free her soles 
from the heavy mud, and was thankful to 
reach the boundary hedge with her boots still 
left on her feet. 

Pashing the branches aside, she was dis- 
mayed to see the steepest of banks which she 
must descend in order to get into the lane. 
Putting one foot out cautiously, she found that 
her skirts had caught on a broken stump. Turn- 
ing to detach them, an aggressive briar seized 
upon her back hair and pulled down a long, 
bright curl. She put up her hand to replace 
it in a hurry, for she heard the sound of foot- 
steps coming very near, and she did not wish 
to be foand in such an undignified position. 

Her hat was caught in a tangled wreath of 
withered briony—a gigantic cobweb came right 
across her face, She stepped on one side to 
escape from it, her feet slipped, and with the 
briars tearing at her dress, she descended 
helter-skelter into the outstretched arms of a 
man b;low. 

In an instant she knew who it was, and her 
heart gave a bound asif it would leap from 
her breast, as with a whole summer of joy in 
his face, Lord Alverley clasped her tight. 

“So I have found you at last, my own lost 
star!” he mureurel, unsteadily, as he put 
the tangled curls away, and studied her every 
feature with eyes that had starved for a sight 
of them during an endless year. 

‘*Let me go!” she said, faintly, over- 
powered by joy and fear. 

“ Never!” he cried, joyously. “ Never will 
I let you out of my sight again, you Will-o’-the- 
wisp! Look at me! you have no curiosity to 


see if Iam altered. Don’t you know that I 
have been at death’s door, all because you 
would not come tome? Don’t you see that I 
am a perfect wreck ?” ; 

She drew back and looked up at him with a 
smile. The short, black hanting-coat and white 
cords were exceedingly becoming. He was 
dressed with almost dandified care; the bunch 
of violets in his button-hole were just the 
correct size, and his refined face had never 
looked so handsome before as now, when 
flushed with excitement and happiness. 

“IT never saw ‘anything less like a wreck. 
You positively look in blooming health ! ” 

‘““Who wouldn’t, after such a run as we 
have had to-day! It was glorious whilst it 
lasted, but nothing to this as a finish,” layin 
his hand on her shoulder. “ How I Bost. | 
my luck at having to fall out because Vixen 
had dropped a shoe! My man with the second 
mount was nowhere to be seen, so I’ve had to 
lead her for I don’t know how many miles till 
I could find a forge!” 

“ There is one at the end of the lane where 
it turns round the corner. I saw the smoke 
as I was coming across the field. Let us walk 
on for a few handred yards and we shall come 
to it.” 

“No! I don't want to talk to you with half- 
a-dozen blacksmiths to look on. Sit down on 
that stile,” pointing wi‘h hishunting-crop to one 
that was nearly hidden in the opposite hedge, 
“and I will be with you in a minute, Sta 
you will promise not to give me the slip. 

ou won’t;” he added, quickly, “ I'll keep you 
ere for ever! ” 

“T won't go till you come back.” 

“ And then we go together.” . 

She shook her head, but he went off with a 
confident smile, patting Vixen's neck, with the 
bridle-rein thrown over his arm. 

Ruby leant her head on her hand, lost in 
thought. A team of horses passed, led by a 
ploughboy. He cracked his whij , and whistled 
“‘ La-di-da-di-do” with a perfectly vacuous ex- 

ression of countenance, unconscious of the 
ght eyes that watched him with an ab- 
stracted gaze. ‘ 

“How shall I convince him that our 

marriage is impossible? How shall I be able 
to make him go his ‘way, and leave me to go 
mine?” ; 
Even as she was thinking how to get rid of 
him, he came back and sat down on the highest 
step of the stile on which her feet were 
resting. 

*““My boots"are muddy,” she said, with a 
smile. 

“Never mind, I like it,” looking up into her 
face with eyes that positively shone with happi- 
ness. 

**Do you know that I ought to be miles away 
from here, eating luncheon with an old lady?” 

“No, I don’t! I know that it is quite the 
right thing for you to be here, eating luncheon 
with an old friend. I have nothing but these 
to offer you,” throwing a tin of sandwiches 
into her lap, ‘‘but we will share them to- 
gether.” 

The sandwiches were of the most delicate 
description—thin slices of French foll, fiiled 
with pdté de foie gras and potted game. Ruby 
was too tired and excited to be hungry, but she 
ate two or three to please him, and just put her 
lips to his flask of cherry brandy. 

‘* And so you have been living with an old 
lady in Berkshire, whilst detectives have been 
scouring the country for you?” 

“ And you?” . 

“T’ve done nothing but long for you,. and 
nee every place I came to, because you weren’t 
there.” 

* And now that youhave found me——?”’ 

“T shan’t let you go.” 

“ Has the star been found ?’’ 

‘Curse the star! What has that to. do with 
you and me?” . 

‘Something, I think!” 

He changed his place suddenly, and sitting 
down by her side, slipped his arm gently, but 





resolutely round her waist. 
“ Let bygones be bygones,” he said, softly. 





“The only question you have to answer is 
whether you love me now, as you did, I could 
swear, & year ago?” 


She turned as white as the cloud which was 
floating far above her head, and clasped her 
hands ane as if in silent prayer for 


“ Ruby, answer me. Do you love me?” 

No answer, but she was trembling from 
head to foot. Taking silence for assent he 
stooped and pressed his eager lips on hers, for 
the first time in his life. For an instant she 
yielded to the old irresistible charm ; and then 
she opre ig down to the ground and stood be- 
fore him, white and agitated, but inexpressibly 
lovely in her struggle for composure. 

‘*Lord Alverley, be generous as have 
always been. Do you wish me to loathe — 
self more than any other being on earth? 
you wish menever to have one moment’s peace 
of mind? Do you wish me to live in constant 
pooh what my fellow-creatures may think or 
Bay ” 

“ Heaven forbid !" 

ae. let me be wa ae AT ae to the 
world, but pase c nt, and happy.” 

. “Happy! Can y-u tell me Revol gf. ae 
appy?” he as quickly— ppier - 
bat cas: than with me?” : 

**T can !” she said, softly, but distinctly. 

“ Then there is n more to be said,” 
and he drew himself up with a certain dignity 
of resentment. “I would not your 
happiness for the world. I meant to add to it 
—not destroy it.” There was a miserable 
pause, d which he picked a straw out of 
the hedge and chewed it savagely, frowning as if 
his thoughts were bitter. “Evidently 
Berkshire has consola of which I never 


in 

ppd say iyte Mc I 
it will easi ‘orgotten by you, - 
member it,” with a sigh, “you will not know 
it, so. it won't matter.’ é 

She stood as if turned to stone—neither 
speaking nor moving. 

“Tf on will allow me; I will escort you 
home, wherever that may be,” still ctly 
courteous, though his heart was y burst- 


— wok 
he shook her head, the power of speech 
seemed gone. : 
ing round with a great effort, a minute 
s, she found he was gone. 

Tken the necessity for restraint no longer 
existing, she sank down on the bank, amongst 
the weeds and briars, and cried aloud in 
passionate pain. It was too hard, She bad 
wanted him to go, but not like this—not like 
this with the thought that ha loved him 
once, she could change like the wind, and care 
for anyone else in his place. Ob! for six feet 
of ground in the corner of some church 
where she could lie in peace! The patt of 
duty seemed to scorch her feet, and tired of 
struggling, she would fain be at rest. Could 
she rest even in the grave, leaving the sting of 
sorrow in the breast of one who had always 
been kind and tender and generous to her. 
She pushed back her hair, and looked up with 
wild fonging in her Ae ted 

He was standing her once again—pale, 
but perfectly composed; only his voice was 
slightly hoarse, when he told her that a car- 
riage was waiting roand the corner, to carry 
her wherever she wished to go. : 

‘Qh! why have you taken the trouble?” as 
she rose to her feet. 

He stooped to brash a cobweb and some 
dried leaves off her dress. % 

“Tt was no trouble, I got a boy to fetch it. 

Side by side they walked down the lane, 
neither speaking a word, till the silence became 
oppressive. He handed her into the fly, then 
drew back, saying,— F 

“ Perhaps you would like to tell the driver 
your address?” 
aig No; you tell him: ‘The Poplars, Sunny- 

2.’ ” 


| “The Poplars, Sunnydale,” he repeated, 
slowly, How he had longed to know it as he 
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tossed from side to side on his fevered bed, 
and now the knowledge seemed of little use ! 

‘* Good-bye,” and she stretched out her hand 
with a wistfal smile. 

“‘T am coming with you—on the box.” 

** Not on the box,’ she entreated. ‘ Per- 
haps you can tell me many things I am dying 
toknow. Have you seen my sister?” 

“ Yes,” with a slight smile, as he took his 
plow on the back seat, and slammed the 

oor. 

“ But what about your horse?” 
“They have promised to take care of her 
till my return.” 

As they drove along the country roads,.he 
told her about Violet's attempted elopement, 
and how the marriage had been frustrated by 
his brother at his own instigation. Ruby lis- 
tened breathlessly, asking question after ques- 
tion. He told her all he could think of to 
interest her, but after a while he asked if they 
had nearly reached Suanydale. 

“Yes; that is the church amongst the 
trees.” 

Then he put his fingers into his waistcoat 
ocket, and drew forth the ring which she 
new so well. 

“I have kept it here ever since,” he said, 
gravely, ‘‘ but it is no use giving it back to you 
now, a8 you will have some one else to look 
after you. But if anything happens to me, 
and I send it you, I suppose your husband 
would let you come ?” 

‘*T shall certainly come!” The tears were 
brimming her eyes, and she turned away that 
he might not see them. 

“T have a selfish fancy that I should like to 
have an angel near me when I die. What are 
you looking at—my violets? They are dead, 
or I would offer them to you!” taking them 
out of his button-hole. 

She held out her hand involuntarily, for each 
of those limp little flowers would be ten times 
more to her than its weight in gold. He placed 
them init with a slight smile—then his face 
and manner changed. 

** Ruby! ” he said, earnestly, “ when I stole 
that kiss I meant no impertinence ; I thought 
you were mine—really mine. But just as a 
remembrance of ‘auld lang syne’ you will let 
me touch your hand.” He pressed it to his 
lips, and wondered why it shook so, “ You are 
not deceiving me—you honestly wish me to go, 
and forget you if I can?” 

**Yes—yes!” she answered, hurriedly, and 
as the carriage drew up at The Poplars sprang 
out, withont waiting for his assistance, 

He looked after her as she disappeared into 
the hall, with wonder and anger in his eyes, 
and then stepped slowly into the fly. 

“I might have been a better man if she had 
stuck to me; but vogue la galere !” 


(To be continued.) 








Verx Lree Siavery.—The government of 
the Sandwich Islands is osterisibly lodged in 
King Kalakaua and a parliament, butin reality 
the Harem planters are said to control every- 
thing. Claus Spreckles lends the king money, 
and can do as he pleases with him. The judges 
and all officials are said to be ruled by these 
large sugar growers. Under such a condition of 
things the rights of labourers and immigrants 
receive little protection. Practically, many of 
the women who are persuaded to go there as 
domestics from foreign countries are treated 
like slaves, being bought and sold as though 
they were inanimate chattels. A girl who 
arrived there on a sailing vessel from Finland 
was sold by her mester for seventy-five dollars 
to a fellow-passenger on the voyage. A negro 
and a Norwegian each ee er girls at the same 
price from men to whom they were under con- 

ract of service. A man who had bought a 
girl in this way sold her on goingaway to a 
mission The Hawaiians deny that this 
is slavery, but practically there is little differ- 
ence; so at least says the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—p~— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Lorp Sr. Cuane betrayed not the slightest 
rragges on meeting his fair, false love of other 

ays. 

It was not much more than a year since 
they had parted, and yet already the wound 
was healed. The cure had begun when he 
saw Blanche Delaval in her true colours. It 
was well-nigh finished when he read the news 
of her wedding; and if anything was needed 
to complete it, it was given at last when he 
awoke from his feverish slumbers to see a 
slight, girlish figure sitting dreamily by the 
fireside, and hear a rich, sweet voice singing a 
ballad. 

Mrs. Fane watched her brother in amaze- 
ment. Alan talked as lightly and easily on 
commonplace topics as though Mrs. Smith 
had never played a serious part in his life. 

Bee could not understand it. She waited in 
breathless impatience until her visitor had de- 
parted, 

* Alan!” 

‘‘ Well,” he replied, a strange light in his 
dark eyes, @ half-provoking smile upon his 
lips, “‘ what is it? Bee, you look overwhelmed 
with the importance of your coming com- 
munication! Make it quickly; I’m all at- 
tentien !” 
seat believe you never cared for Blanche at 
a ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It looks like it!” she persisted. 

Strangely stern and grave was the young 
Earl’s face as he answered,— 

“And yet,for her sake, I broke what has 
always been sacred to our race—my solemn 
oath! I had sworn to be faithful to Dora 
Clifford. Under the influence of Blanche’s 
wiles I broke that oath, treated the poor 
child in a manner unworthy a man, much 
less a peer of England! And when she had 
taken her fate into her own hands, and gone no 
one knew where, and I looked to the woman 
for whose sake I had sinned for consolation, 
what did I get? Love or sympathy? No, 
indeed! nothing but a curt dismissal! My 
passion for your husband’s ward died then, 
Bee! Had she remained unmarried until old 
age I should never have sought her again!” 

Bee gave a great sigh of relief. 

**Tam so glad! Then, Alan, you will stay 
in England? You cannot think how I missed 
you all those twelve months you were 
away!” 

“Yes,” he said, shortly, “I shall stay in 
England.” 

e did not tell her why. He hardly knew 
his reasons himself; only his life had never 
seemed quite the same since the station- 
master’s niece left her mncle’s house. From 
that day forward he had missed something at 
every turn. He did not own it yet, even to 
himself; but a strage instinct told him that 
those blue eyes held his only chance of happi- 


tion as intense and strong—aye, and far purer 
and more unselfish than the wild passion 
which in other days he had entertained for 
Miss Delaval! 

The days had dragged very slowly at Vale 
after Dora’s departure. Mrs. Johnson had 
been busy with her household affairs, and had 
little leisure for her stranger-guest, who, now 
that he was so nearly well, seemed less de- 
pendent on her good offices, 

Alan grew tired of the little house, which 
was dull and gloomy, he thought, without its 
sunshine. Still he lingered, thinking she 
might return ! 

ome strange reserve kept him from ques- 
tioning her uncle and aunt. He knew they 
might resent his showing too much interest in 
their niece; and so it was only by an accident 
he learnt that she had left Vale—not, as he 
had thought, for a little while, but for always. 
It was not her home; she had only been a 





passing visitor. 


ness ; that he loved their owner with an affec- 





He never betrayed his disappointment— 
never once; only, after hearing that news, he 
soon fixed the day for leaving Vale. The 
morning of his departure he said, with as- 
sumed carelessness,— 

“T shall be going to London, Mrs. Johnson. 
Can I take any commission from you to your 
niece?” 

She shook her head. 

“Til not trouble you, sir.” 

“Tt will be no trouble!”’ 

Bat she persisted in her refusal. Mr. Clare 
was young, and Beatrice was a preity girl. 
She would have no hand in throwing them to- 
gether, and leaving the child with a heartache 
by-and-by; so Mrs. Johnson returned short 
and rather evasive replies to all her guest's 
remarks on the subject of her niece. 

She said, frankly, ber sister lived in Camber- 
well, in the Colville-road; but she never told 
him that her sister’s name was D’Arcy, and 
_ Beatrice was not really related to her at 
all, 

Lord St. Clare went up to Kensington, and 
gladdened his sister’s heart by making her 
house his head-quarters. He told himself he 
was an idiot to think of a little village-girl, 
whose home would probably jar upon every 
refinement of his nature. 

He reasoned with himself. He even went 
so far as to argue Mrs. Johnson must have 
been ashamed of her sister's household, or she 
would have given him the exact address whiu 
he asked for it. 

Bat it would not do. That fece with its 
innocent, childlike beauty haunted him—tho-e 
blue eyes were always before him. 

At last Lord St. Clare forgot all the prejudices 
of his caste. He threw prudence to the winds, 
and one afternoon set out for Colville-road, 
Camberwell, with about as much idea of its 
locality as poor Dora herself had possessed on 
the cold February day when she left the 
shelter of Castle St. Clare to try to find her 
old music-master. 

The Earl managed the first stage of the 
journey admirably. He calmly called a cab at 
the nearest stand to his sister’s house, gave 
the driver the direction, and waited patiently 
until he got there, 

It was a very long drive, and not an interest- 
ing one; but at last it was accomplished. 
Cabby drew up at the corner of a long, dull, 
unvinviting-looking street, and inquired,— 

“ What number, sir?” 

The question took Alan aback. He had ex- 
pected a short road with about a dozen houses. 
This one stretched in its dull respectability 
far into the distance, and was studded on 
either side by a row of small houses in un- 
broken succession. 

‘* Aren’t there any shops?” he inquired. 

Cabby shook his head. 

‘‘None nearer than the corner, sir, Shall 
I stop here?” 

Lord St. Clare alighted, paid the fare with- 
out a word of complaint, and passed into the 
shop at the corner of Colville-road. It ‘was a 

st-office, so he decided fortune had at last 

avoured him. 

“Can you tell me which house in Colville- 
road is Mrs. Johnson’s? ” 

The young woman stared, 

‘‘ There are over five hundred houses in the 
road, sir, and they nearly all take lodgers! I 
can lend you a direvtory, if you like!”’ 

He did like, and studied the directory care- 
fully. Tohis horror there were no less than 
sixteen families of the name of Jobhnscn. 
Lord St. Clare returned the book abruptly. 

‘“‘ I shall have to give it up!’’ he muttered, 
from behind his moustache, and then he went 
out of the shop, and looked thoughtfully down 
the long, quiet road, 

“*T can’t call oe all the Johnsons!” he de- 
cided. “I should make myself the laughing- 
stock of the road. Oh! Beatrice, how hard it 
is to find you out, and yet harder far to give 
up all hope of meeting you again!” 

He was not favourably impressed with the 
Colville-road — its uniformity wearied him. 
The longer he walked there the more certain 
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he felt that his search was all in vain, As easy 
find a needle in a bundle of hay as an in- 
habitant of that long, straight road, without 
the ise number of his abode! 

He was turning to retrace his steps when he 
heard the sound of his own name, ani a 
familiar hand was laid upon his arm, 

** Alan, old fellow, is it possible ? ” 

The two men shook hands warmly. Their 
greeting was as demonstrative as Englishmen 
ever permit themselves to be—their meeting 
was an equal surprise and pleasure. 

“ What on earth are you doing here?” cried 
Herbert. ‘‘It is the very last place in the 
world I should have thought of meeting you, 
even if I had known you were in England!” 

Lord St, Clare explained the railway acci- 
dent, and bis sojourn at his sister’s; but he 
tacitly avoided the question as to bis presence 
in Colville-road. 

“‘ Camberwell’s a long way from Kensing- 
ton,” said Mr. Cecil, quietly. “I shouldn’t 
have thought it had any attractions for you!” 

“ Orl for you!” 

‘Oh, a soribbler goes any where in search 
of characters! Besides, Alan, I have friends 


here. Yes ”"—as he saw the Earl’s disdaiuful 4 


glance at the long, straight road—* valued 
friends too! That’s why you find me here. I 
have just been having a cup of tea with 
them.” 

Alan started. He smiled mischievous'y. 

“ Tea at half-past four? My dear fellow, I 
think I understand. You are contemplating 
matrimony, and the future Mrs. Cecil resides 
in Colville-road. I beg your pardon a thousand 
times for my disparaging mention of the 
locality.” 


“No!” said Herbert, with a strange, sad° 


smile, ‘ You are quite wrong, Alan.” 

Arm-in-arm the two men left Camberwell. 
Alan’s search, if not given up, was at least 
over for that day. 

There was much to say and hear, and before 
long they touched upon the subject uppermost 
in both their minds. 

‘* Have you heard anything of her, Herbert?” 

“ Nothing !” 

**Tt¢ is over a year now.” 

** Aye, poor child!’ 

“ What do you think it means?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

* You must have formed some opinion.” 

Herbert sighed. 

“TI think, Alan, that innocent, unformed gitl 
was @® woman in one thing. I think she had 
learned to love you!” 

A great anguish was written on Alan’s brow. 

*T shall never quite forgive myself, Herbert 
—never while I live.” 

* And loving you,” continued Herbert, 
“ without return—without auy hope of. return 
—she found life's battle all too hard for her,” 

“You mean she took her life? Why at the 
time you ——” 

“I do not mean that!” interrupted the 
author, quickly. “‘ I believe that Dora Clifford 
is dead. She was so yotng, so inexperienced, 
she would never Have hidden herself all theso 
months. Besides, who would have supported 
her? No, Alan, depend upon it her troubles 
are over. Shesleepsin some lonely grave, and 
you are, in very deed end truth, master of 
Castle St. Clare aud its revenucs.” 

The two friends saw a great deal of cach 
other in the weeks that followed, but though 
they conversed on many things—th Her- 
bert confided to the Earl all his fature hopes of 
fame, and Alan openly consulted him as to 
the puzzling ncertainty of his own position 
—each kept back one secret. 

Lord St. Clare never mentioned tlie blue- 
eyed fairy he had first seen at Valo in the 
winter firelight; and Herbert spoke no word 
of the creature who had won the whole love 
¢ aot manhood—whom he knew as Beatrice 

, rey. 

Tt was « brilliant season, but Lord St. Clare 
mingled very little in its pleasures. While it 
was still uncertain whether his income was 
four hundred pounds a-year or that sum mul- 
tiplied by two hundred and fifty, he did not 





care for the society of strangers; he was seek- 
ing a diplomatic post, and hoped to hear of 
one before long.’ In the meantime he remained 
at Mrs. Fane’s—a welcome and much-loved 
guest. 

It. was just one week after his chance en- 
counter with Blanche Delaval—we beg pardon, 
Mrs. Montgomery Smith—that coming down 
to breskfast, he found, amongst his letters, 
one addressed in a hand entirely unknown to 
him. 

He took it up curiously. He knew at a 
glance it came from a woman, and save his 
sister, there was hardly any lady in the world 
likely to correspond with him. The postmark 
told nothing, being simply Charing-cross, —~ 

With a strangely puzzled look upon his face 
Alan broke the seal. Aniustinct told him that 
letter would have an important influence on 
his fate ; but he little guessed then how impor- 
tant—still less that the writer of the letter was 
the girl for want of whom a strange blank filled 
his heart. 

It was very short and very simple. There was 
no heading, no beginning. “ March 20” was 
written in one line ; in the next the note itself 
began. 

Alan read as one in a dream. For a moment 
he seemed to have gone back to the days when 
people had secret means of divining another’s 
thonghts. 

It seemed to him that by some strange— 
some almost miraculous instinct—his. corre- 
spondent had guessed his most secret reflec- 
tions. 

“T have heard that youare back in England, 
and that she, for whose sake your heart was 
sealed against me, is another's wife. I write 
this—I swear it before Heaven—with oo wish 
to bring back to your mind the few brief weeks 
in which I was called your betrothed. Only 
it has come into my thoughts that, being gene- 
rous and brave, and of a true and tender 
nature—which I feel yon are, although you 
could not help your dislike for me — some 
anxiety respecting my fate may haunt you, 
It may be even you will hesitate in:choosing a 
partner for your life from a vague fear that I 
may some day rise up before you and allege 
some claim to my grandfather’s riches. Cousin 
Alan, I write to — these few fears for ever, 
I may have a long life before me, bat never in 
all the years the future may hold for me~ 
never, I say, will you be disturbed in the pos- 
session of all I freely believe is youra in right, 
if notin law. As soon as I am of age I shall 
sign a formal declaration of renunciation, Till 
then, yee can rely upon my word. And for 
the other fear, no remorsefal thoughts of.me 
need troubleyou. I am well and happy ”—(there 
was a pauce then, as though she had hesitated 
what words to use). ‘‘Lhavefriends who love 
me dearly, and more to interest me and fill 
my life than many girls whose childhood. has 
been more jeyous—whose early th more 
tenderly watched over than hers who once was 

“ Dora CiurForp,” 

Alan read this letter to the end, then he 
= again at the beginning ; three times over 
did he read. the simple lines hefore-he at all 
realized their meaning. Then a grest thankfal- 
ness filled his heart. 

It was not the knowledge that he would have 
the wealth almost indispenssble to his title 
that filled his heart with joy; it was the cer- 
tainty that the girl he had refused had come 
to no. sad end— no nameless grave. 
put but one explanation upon the ending, 

“ She has married, of course!” was his com- 
ment. “But whom? Iam-certainin the old 
time she cared for me.. And, poor child! ehe 
was not beautiful enough, not brilliant h, 
for any saan to be content to take her without 
possessing her heart.”’ 

Mrs. Fane wondered at his abstraction, but 
she atked no qnestions. Alan volunteered no 
explanation. He meant to go to his friend, 
Herbert Cecil, and ask his. opinion ef the 
strangely-worded letter. 

He had not séen Herbert for some days: The 
author had declared himself too buey to aceept 
any invitations fo Kensington; but on such an 





affair as this Alan had no scruples about in- 
vading his retreat. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, and the 
Earl strolled across the beautiful gardens, 
which were near his sister’s house, with a 
strange feeling of hope and faith. The trees 
were budding; the earliest one that is—the 
almond blossoms—were in flower. 

The sky above his head was as blue and 
cloudless as in Italy, and the loveliness of the 
scene around him gave the Earl’s thoughts a 
strangely hopeful impetus, 

“Dora was always truthful !” he reflected, 
gravely. ‘‘ Poor child! she means jast what 
she says, Her letter brings me two blessings. 
That heavy weight of remorse is lifted from 
my heart, and I am once more master of Castle 
St. Clare! I am free—atterly, entirely free, Of 
her own act and deed she releases me once 
again. Ihave no one to study, no one to con- 
sult, Iam rich enough to make my wife’s 
life a dream of luxury, but I shall never have 
a wife unless I can find the. girl whom I saw 
once watching my slumbers like a guardian 
angel. Beatrice, my darling! to find you—to 
win yosr heart—shall be my life’s work. You 
are innocent and guileless. You know me only 
as plain Mr. Clare; I will not undeceive you 
until l have your promise to fire yourself to 
me, Then, and then only, shail you hear all 
I have to offer you!” . , 

A little robin sat on a tree chirping merrily. 
Alan was not a superstitious man, and yet it 
seemed to him an omen of success. 

“J will find her!” he cried to himself. ‘ If 
it takes years, ifI have to serve for her as 

iently as the patriarch of old served for 
achel, she shall yet. be mine—my wife, my 
darling! And with the smile thisglad thought 
canned hist. yat upon his fate, be rang the bell 
of Herbert’s lodgings, and asked the servant 
whether Mr. Cecil was at home, 

** No, sir.’’ 

It was his first visit. _He was a stranger to 
the little maid, who could not, of course, 
divine his title. 

“ Will he be long? 7 

ont say, ae. i 

*T want to see him particolarly,” esunined 
diss. * Don’t you know at. all when. he will 
be ? 2 

The ay oe reflected. At last she remem- 
bered Mr. Cecil was coming in to lunch, It 
was barely twelve then, but Alan’s. tience 
to sea. his friend conquered his dislike to 
possibly more than an hour’s rolitude, He 
expressed his intention of waiting, and was 
shown into Herbert's little sitting-room. 

It was natural, in his excited state, he should 
pace the room instead of seating himself. It 
was natural he ehould scrutinize with friendly 
eyes the mavy objects of vertu and enriosities 
the author had breught from abroad, But 
these detained his attention for a very brief 
time. He was growing heartily tired of his 
lonely waiting when he i a picture at 
the end of the room in one of those frames so 
common now-a-days, which are made with a 

te to fall over the portrait, and, at will, hide 
ite features from too curious cyes. 

By some strange forgetfulness this ‘‘ga 
had not. been locked. Alan touched the 
spring. It flew back and exposed to view the 

graven so faithfully on his. memory, 
ee he had first. seen in his.sick.room at 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuznre was no mistake about the recognition. 
It was no mere resemblance, however strong, 
to the station-master’s niece which struck Alan 
Lord 8t..Clare as he ed the fair 
face in his friend’s = ae sagen It wes her- 
self. He felt 20 convi —s0 ive it was 
—so that no doubt once entered his head. She 
was found. long, weary search he had 
feared would never be needed, now Herbert 
would give him her address. In a few months 
he should be back at Castle St. Clare with a 
tair wife beside him. - 

It never entered his ideas that the. station- 
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master’s niece would refuse the honour offered 
her. True, he believed his sunbeam—so in 
his heart he fondly termed her—all that was 
pure and true; but that he should be unable to 
teach her to love him never crossed his mind. 
He felt like a wanderer almost in sight of 
home as he sat and waited with an ever-growing 
impatience for Herbert’s return. 

One question certainly troubled him. How 
had Herbert become of the picture? 
It was no mere photograph ; it was a wonder- 
fally faithfal painting—a little imperfect and 
unfinished, perhaps, as a work of art, but as 
aresemblance extremely happy. The artist 
had cangbt the exact tint of the bright hair, 
the precise expression of the blue eyes. It 
seemed to Alan, as he watched the portrait, 
that it grew more life like every moment. 

How had Mr, Cecil become possessed of that 
picture? What was ite originalto him? These 
were the questions which tortured Lord St. 
Clare. He remembered his meeting with the 
author in COolville-roed, aud how he had 
spoken of taking tea with friends—it all fitted 
in perfectly, every detail. The Johnson’s tea 
hour was fouro’clock; of course their relations 
were not more aristocratic in their habits. g 

“* He knows her!” cried Alan, with a bitter 
sigh, ‘*All these months that I have been 
wondering where she was he has enjoyed her 
intimate companionship; and how could he 
do that without loving her? Perhaps she 
loves him back! Bertie, I would grudge you 
no highborn heiréss ; but this village girl—this 
field flower—I wanted for myself!” 

He was so lost in thought that when at last 
his friend’s long-expected footstep was heard 
he never heeded it. Herbert found him seated 
- an easy-chair, one hand shading his troubled 

row. 

“What on earth has happened to bring 
your lordship to such an unfashionable part 
of the world?” cried the author, cordially, 
“Why, Alan, you look as miserable as if you 
had lost a fortune! and your pertinucity about 
seeing me and patience in awaiting my return 
have driven the servant nearly into hysterics. 
She takes an interest in me, you see, and fears 
you are a sheriff’s officer come to arrest me for 
debt! I’ve been trying to comfort her by 
telling her I don’t owe a farthing in the 


_ world.” 


While he spoke he busied himself at the 
sideboard, now preduced a decanter and 
some glasses. He poured out his old brown 
sherry with a lavish hand and passed the glass 
to Alan. 

“You must be tired to death of waiting.” 

To his own intense surprise the Earl almost 
staggered as he rose, 
wm I’ve had a shock, Herbert. Real 
tha —Y- 

He gave him Dora Clifford's letter, and the 
author opened it in silence. Lord 8t. Clare 
turned away his face. He was thinking how 
he could intreduce the other subject. So en- 
pose was he with this thought that he never 
ooked at his friend’s countenance as ke read 
the letter—never ncticed the-unconscionable 
delay he wade in returning it. 

At the first sight of the writing Herbert's 
features had grown pale and set; as he read 
on his lips—strong man as he was—twitched 
nervously as ® woman’s. This was the re- 
flection in his heart,— 

“ Fool that I was never to have divined her 
secret! Why, when she told me her secret, 
and why my hopes could never be realized, I 
ought to have kaown the truth! And she 
loves him stijl! Love breathes out in every 
line of this letter. Ob, what a cruel mockery 
it all seems! But one thing I can do for her: 
I can guard her secret! He shall never know 
that Beatrice D'Arcy is his sometime fancée, 
Dora Clifford!” 

“ Well!” 

The s was Lord St. Clare. He bad, 
it seemed to him, waited long enough for his 
friend's verdict on the letter. He stretched 


“It isa trae woman's letter,” said Herbert, 





battling bravely with his own pain. “ Your 
orm has the making of a noble character, 
an !’’ ' 

** And you think——” 

“T do not think at all. I believe her own 
words, You have no more to fear from Dora 
Clifford tham if she were dead and buried!” 

“ But her husband?” 

* Who?” 

“Her husband! Qf course there is no 
doubt she is married. The very reading of 
her letter shows it,” quoting, ‘who once 
was Dora Clifford!’ ” 

* Ab !” not caring to contradict the mistake 
for reasons of his own. ‘‘ Her husband will 
think as she does,” 

“ Well, that letter has robbed me of a night- 
mare.” 

‘* And now you will take rour proper place. 
Now all London will kear of the gay doings of 
Lord St. Clare.” 

“TI don’t think I care much for gaiety. We 
shall live mostly at Castle St. Clare.’ 

“We!” and he 1 in spite of that 
strange pain at his heart. ‘‘ That little word 
tells a great deal, Alan! Of whom does the 
‘we ’ consist ?” 

* She is a friend of yours!” 

Herbert threw up his hands. * 

“T have no lady friends with whom you are 
acquainted !” -@ 

Alan strove to conquer his emotion. 

* Her picture is in that frame. Herbert, do 
you remember the day you met me in Cam- 
berwell? I had gone there in search of her.” 

“In search of whom?”’—coldly. “ Remem- 
ber, please, you are talking in riddles!” 

‘*Of the original of that portrait!’ 

Cecil hesitated. 

“That can hardly be,” he said, at last. ‘1 
myself could hardly show you the original of 
that sketch. It was a labour of love, done 
from memory at odd moments. It is what 
you call an ideal picture. I clothed the face 
with day-dreams of my own.” 

‘TI tell you, Herbert, it is the likeness of the 
only woman who will ever by my wife!’ 

* And I tell you, Alan, it is a fancy sketch, 
done from memory, of a face you have never 
seen!” 

“ How do you know?” 

‘“‘ Because its owner has hardly returned 
from Italy six months. I have been a constant 
visitor at her home ever since, and I have 
never met you there.” 

“Listen! Her name is Johnson ; she ——”’ 

“TIT never in my life knew anyone of that 
name, Alan, The young lady whose face has 
brought about this discussion, is an orphan. 
Her guardians chanced to think thefnselves 
under an obligation to me, and so I have had 
the run of the house. Her ancle is a man any- 
one would feel it an honour to know. He isa 
genius!” 

“ Then they are not common people?” 

‘* Assuredly not! Is that,’’—and he pointed 
to the picture—“ a common face? Do common 
people send their children to study music at 
an Italian conservatoire?”’ 

“ No, but ——” 


* But you have made a mistake. Alan, be- 


lieve me it isso, That young lady is a true 
and trusted friend of mine; but for an acci- 
dent, it wonld have been impossible for yom 
to have seen her face. Ido not think you ought 
to take advantage of that circumstance to 
cross-examine me as to my private affairs.” 

‘* You speak sternly!” 

“T feel it, Alan. A man’s home is sacred 
to himself; anyone who lights by mistake 
upon his secrets.ought to respect them !”’ 

‘* And you will marry her?” 

“I did not say so.” 

“I wish yon would introduce me to her.” 

“ What! that a titled earl among her ac- 
ary He might make her ambitious ? ” 

“ ‘o.” 

Herbert laid his hand affectionately on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“ Noeloud has ever marred our friendship 
yet ; I pray it never may. Only, Alan, re- 
member there is one subject on which I can- 





not bear cross questionings or careless talk, 
even from you!” 

“ And that is ——” 

Herbert glanced towards the sketch—the 
other understood. In perfect silenge they ex- 
changed a warm hand. shake ; then,lan turned 
abruptly and left the room, while Herbert 
took down a book and tried to read. 

But his thonghts would wander from the 
printed page in spite of all his efforts te collect 
them. In vain he tried to bary himscHf in 
the novelist’s story. The story of real life, 
the letter which Alan had shown him, and the 
knowledge of what the writer must have 
suffered in penning it—all this filled his mind. 

It was impossible to read. He flung the 
book aside, and after a hasty pretence at 
launch, he hurriedly tock his hat and left the 
house. The beauty of the spring day was 
clouded over now. The sun had hidden his 
face, but Herbert Cecil cared little for the 
weather’s gloomy, threatening aspect. He 
was going to Colville-road. What he meant to 
say to Dora Clifford he hardly knew; but 
one thing was certain—he would tell her he 
had discovered her disguise! 

What had Lord St, Clare’s questions meant. 
Hehad had no suspicion of the trath; he had 
not dreamed the girl whose face he admired 
was the writer of the letter which relieved 
his mind from a heavy sorrow. 

“ There cannot be two such faces !” thought 
Herbert, bitterly. “Can he have seen her 
anywhere and fancied himself in love with 
her? Butno; he asked if she belonged to 
‘common’ people. He spoke of her as 
‘ Beatrice Johnson.’ It is some fancied re- 
semblance that struck him—nothing more.” 

He found Michael D’Arcy and his niece 
alone. The mistress of the house had gone 
to London, shopping. The musician sat 
before the piano, humming an air to which he 
was trying to set some plaintive verses. 
Beatrice—Herbert liked to think of her by 
that name best—was on a low chair near 
him, her small hands playing with some trifle 
of fancy work, her lovely eyes fixed in space ; 
her expression one of dreamy expectancy. 

They both received their guest warmly. The 
musician understood the truth now that his 
friend had wished to marry the beautiful wan- 
derer who was his adopted niece,’and she had 
refused. He almost wondered at it. Herbert 
Cecil seemed to him just the man to win a 
giil’s fancy, but he never uttered a word of 
surprise or reproof, 

He welcomed Cevil cordially, as he had ever 
done. He never let him know he had dis- 
covered his secret. 

** You look tired.” 

The author spoke to Beatrice, and he only 
told her the truth. Her beautiful eyes had a 
strange, unsettled expression; one would 
almost have said from looking at her that she 
had lately gone through some mental crisis— 
some trying ordeal, 

“ She is getting nervous!” said D’Arcy, 
good humouredly. “The time is drawing 
near, you see, Mr. Cecil. In & fortnight’s 
time it will be settled whether my little girl is 
to be the star of the coming season.” 

“And you areanxious, Miss D'Arcy?” 

“T!” her eyes avoided mesting his. “I 
think Iam unsettled, I shall be glad when 
the thirtieth is over. Everything seems in a 
ferment; there is no rest, no quiet. Uacle has 
set his heart upon my success.” 

“And you appear as——” 

** Amina, in La Sonnambula.” 

‘* It is too hackneyed!” said D'Arcy, a little 
discontentedly ; “ but the child would have 
nothing else.” 

“ Shall you be there?” 

She turned her flashing eyes upon Cecil as 
he spoke. He longed to say one word to 
her, that he would be ready to follow her to 
the world’s end, 

“ Shall you be there? It is Saturday week.” 

“So near as that! I bardly krow. I am 
torn in two ways, Miss D'Arcy. It is always 
@ rare pleasure to me to hear your voice, and 
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yet hearing iton Saturday will not be what 
old times have been to me.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘* You have sung to meas a friend,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘ On Saturday I shall be bat one amid 
the hundreds who compose your audience.” 

“You will be a friend still ! ” put in Michael 
D'Arcy, quietly, “Beatrice never changes. I 
tell her she has the most constant nature I 
ever knew. A friend once with her is a friend 
always, Mr. Cecil!” 

“I pray I may always deserve the title!” 

And yet very soon he was to forfeit all right 
to it. He, who had loved her as women are 
not often loved, was to deceive her cruelly— 
to well-nigh blight her life through the wild 
passion men call love, and its terrible sister, 
jealousy. 

Mr. D'Arcy was called away to see someone 
on business. He made no difficulty about 


leaving the two young people together. A | 


Bohemian and an artist, there seemed to him 
no harm in téted-tétes between a beautiful 
girl and an honourable man, For the rest he 
trusted Herbert entirely, and he knew he was 
devoted heart and soul to beautiful, lonely 
Beatrice. 
_ When they were left alone Mr. Cecil relapsed 
into silence. Instinctively he drew his chair 
a little nearer Beatrice; but he spoke no 
word. 

It was she who began the conversation. 

‘*Is anything the matter?” 


He answered shortly and conclusively,— 
** Yes!” 


that the gift I yearned for is — out freel 
on one who despises it? o can smile 4 
your infatuation ! ” 

The venom was taking effect. 

After all, Dora was the grandchild of a 
hundred earls—a maiden of high degreo. 

“He ought not to have shown you my letter,” 
she said, slowly. ‘‘He ought not to discuss 
me with any living creature. I give up all 
to him. He might, at least, respect my sacrifice 
enough to hold it secret! ” 

“Hemight! Bat Alan has nohigh standard 
of womanhood.” 

“And yet his sister is good and noble!” 

“ Aye! but a man judges women from others 
than his sister. Miss Delaval —” 

“‘ She wrecked his life!’ said Dora, wearily. 
“I know that! Why trouble to repeat it?” 

“She did something more. She destroyed 
hisfaith in womanhood! If Alan evér marries 
now it will be for ambition, and he will choose 
a wife too cold to exact or expect more than 
friendly courtesy at his hands; and he will 
sun himself in the beauty of other smiles to 
make up for the want in his home!” 

“You are his friend!” she said, sternly. 
** Ought you to malign him?” 

‘*While he was what I once believed him 
I was his friend. Now that he has turned 
into what I most detest, a male flirt, I have 
only scorn for him.” 

‘You may misjudge him.” 

“I fear not! At this present moment his 





“What is it?” laying one of her white 
hands on his with the ease and freedom of a 
sister. ‘You promised long ago that we 
should be friends! Won’t you tell me what 
troubles you ?” 


He put up one hand to support his aching 


head. He hardly knew what to say; only he , rove i 


must tell her he knew all ! 


sit i '” | 
J have has a teenie shock ' that she had risen from her cheir—that she put 


The blue eyes were full of sympathy. 

«Have you lost anyone, dear to you, by , 
death ?” 

“ No! ” 

“Then, it is not hopeless? Only one sorrow 


time is pretty equally divided between paying 
attentions to Lady Elinger Carr,the belle of the 


| day, and wild searches after a little village 
| girl—a Miss Johnson, who nursed him after 


the railway accident, and who, he thinks, once 
found, would beguile the tediam of the hours 
when he is not Lady Elinger’s sworn cava- 


Ile did not look at her—he dared not. 
As he spoke these cruel words he only kuew 


one hand upon his arm. 

“You have said you love me. It may or 
may not be true. In this world. people make 
strange mistakes about their own hearts, for 


is not to be comforted—losing our loved ones ee of that professed love. Do me one 


by death? ” 
‘He shook his head impatiently. 


“A dead sorrow is better than a living one!” | 


he cried. ‘ Beatrice, I have seen the man who 
wrecked your life! He, for whose sake my 
love can win no return!” 

She was pale as death. 

‘*You cannot know my secret!” she mur- 


impossible! ” 

‘‘No one told me it, I divined it! When 
Lord St. Clare put your letter in my hands 
the explanation came on me like a sudden 


mured. ‘Noone could have told you—it is | 


“ A thousand,” 

“No, only one! Promise me that no act or 
word of yours shall reveal my secret to Lord 

St. Clare; that he shall never know from you 

his despised cousin, Dora Clifford, is Beatrice 

D'Arcy!” 

| Herbert bent over her hand ani kissed it. 

‘I swear it!’ he answered, calmly, 

As he walked homewards that evening be 

| thought he knew something of the feelings of 

| Judas—he, who had once been the soul of 

| honoar, had betrayed bis own dearest friend— 


sensation! I wondered how I could have been | had traduced bim unjuetly. 


so blind as not to guess before that Beatrice | 


D’Arcy was Dora Clifford!” 

She gave one bitter sob of mingled grief and 
humiliation. Then he went on,— 

‘‘Itis strange that the lonely girl I pitied 
long ago should be the beautiful woman who 
holds my heart in her grasp now! And when 
he came to me, triumphant, and put your 
letter, mockingly, into my hands—although 
he is my life-long friend, although I have held 
him dearer than a brother—I could have 
knocked him down!” 

Her tears were falling fas’, 

“T do not understand!” she said, brokenly. 
** Why should Lord St. Clare show my letter 

Why should he triumph at receiving 


“It gives him wealth and station; it assures 
him you will trouble him no more, and that 
he is free to seek an alliance worthy to console 
him for the loss of Miss Delaval !’’ 

Dora Clifford looked on him with grave, 
thoughful eyes. 

“Then Lord St. Clare accepts my letter? ”’ 

“ He accepts it entirely! Oh! child, I wish 
you bad never written it!” 

“Why?” 

‘Do you think it costs me nothing to know 


His fall was like the ruin of so many other 
| noble souls—for a woman’s sake! 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Earra and Moon.—According to the 
| recent calculations of Mr. Darwin, the earth 
and the moon must have formed only one 
body some fifty-four million years or more 
ago, and at a time when this body was rotating 
at the rate of about one revolution in jive hours 
the mass now forming the moon became se- 
parated from it. Thus was the moon born ; 
and Professor Ball, in his exposition of Dar- 
win’s views, concludes that in time the wound 
on the earth became entirely healed, leaving 
no scar to testify to the mighty catastrophe. 
To this final conclusion Mr. O. Fisher now 
offers an amendment. He believes that the 
scars are the ocean basins. When the moon’s 
mass was thrown from the earth, the liquid 
interior must have risen to fill the hole, and 
portions of the granite crust must have been 
borne towards the cavity. The holes only 
partially filled up, and the crust became broken 
into the fragments which now form the con- 
tinents. 





| PUREST GOLD. 


I szemep to rest within a cloudy boat 
That slowly sailed across the azure eky ; 
The lazy zephyrs sent its keel afloat 
Amid the other cloudlets drifting by. 
It slowly floated toward the radiant mist 
That veiled the portals of departing day, 
And with its shimmering glory softly kissed 
Each cloudlet with a golden-tinted ray, 


Then, suddenly, a rich, resplendent burst 
Of radiance set all the world aglow. 
Enraptured, then, I-cast mine eyes toward 
earth, 
That lay, in loveliness, so far below. 


I saw a jostling throng of human kind, 
All pushing forward in a mighty band. 
One purpose seemed to occupy each mind ; 
Yet not a kindly one. No helping hand 
I saw extended to a weaker one, 
But all pushed madly on. No care nor sight 
For those around them; each groped blindly 
on ; 
For none, it seemed, could see the dazzling 


t 
Irradiating all the tender sky. 
Their eyes were bent upon the trampled 


ground ; " 
Nor e’er were raised to seek the light on high. 


Some staggered on, with wild, despairing face 
And yet the gold they sought was never 
found 


But still they dragged along with weary pace, 
And some dropped down upon the trampled 
ground. 


And thus they struggled on, till all at last 
Fell down upon the trampled ground--to 
die! 
Yet none had gained the object of their t.il— 
A gasp for guld was each expiring cry. 
And none, it seemed, could see the golcen 
gates , 
That threw their gleaming portals wide on 
high. 
Ab, nove would seek eo bene te gold — 
The crown that waits beyond the ern a ! 








PUT TO THE PROOF. 


—o—_ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“ Waar could possess you to frighten that 
poor child so, Mr. Gonther? I declare she 
looked quite scared!” said Vashti, as Hero 
flitted away white to the lips. 

Carl laughed lightly, saying, ‘“‘ Well, they 
ought to be warned ; 1 don’t believe the light- 





house will stand many more storms. I heard 
in the town that it was seen to shake in the 
last gale they had a few weeks ago.” 

Vashti looked serious ; and Mark, who stood 
near, said, sharply, “The authorities must be 
consulted. If the place is not safe Dicksie 
must not remain. I'll speak to the Major and 
Lord Lexton, and write about it to-morrow. 

Christmas-Day passed pleasantly enough. 
Just as the folks at the ria were sitting fenD 
for a quiet evening a egram came to 
pacha a Lord Lexton and Mark to the death- 
bed of a female relative of great importance 
in the family. 

Of course they were scrry to go, but were 
obliged. Vashti tarned white at the sudden- 
ness of the parting, and mentally wished Carl 
wouldgo, too. Shedid not like the idea of being 
left alone with him. The Rouses had re- 
turned to the rectory, and only Rex and Carl 
remained. 

When Vashti took leave of her lover they 
were alone, and she clung to him, tearfully 
begging him to return directly he could get 
away. 

" Neoa you ask me to do that, darling! Does 
not your own heart tell you how anxious I 





shall be to claim my wife? Promise you 
put no obstacles in the way of our union 


” 
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Vashti smiled a serene smile of perfect 
happiness, and Mark for once was satisfied. 

Lord Lexton, dressed in a warm travelling- 
coat, stood in the library speaking to Lady 
Lexton. A faint flash was on her cheeks, for 
he had given her good news. 

“My sister’s death will benefit Mark. She 
is a rich old maid, who has always been fond 
of the boy, and bitterly resented my marriage. 
She told me she should give Mark ail she had ; 
and made a will to that effect. I witnessed it. 
And as things are between Mark and Vashti 
I am glad she did so.” 

“T am glad, too. I could not bear my dear 
girl should make a poor marriage. You will 
— back to me as soon as possible, dear, won’t 
you ”? 

“My darling, need you ask me that, I am 
grieved to have to leave you. Take care of 
yourself ; remember you are ious.” 

A quarter of an hour later Lord Lexton and 
Mark were hurrying away by express, and 
Vashti watched the stormy sky, fuli of vague, 
undefined dread. The d rose to a perfect 
hurricane ; the surf sounded on the shore like 
distant thunder. The spirit of the storm 
seemed to be shrieking with exultant glee. 
Vashti wished Hero had returned before the 
storm broke out, for she knew Percy would be 
mad with anxiety on account, Lady 
Lexton came to her daughter’s side, and lean- 
ing on her shoulder, looked out on the fury of 
the elements, saying, with a light shudder, 
“ Whatan awfulstorm! Come away from the 
window, child, We can’t help hearing it, but 
we need not torment ourselves by the sight of 
it, I wish Hero had returned. If she did not 
start before this awful gale commenced, of 
course she dared not venture at all.” - 

Vashti clasped her hands together with 
gesture of apprehension. The sight of nature 
in its wicked 1 mood seemed to fascinate her, and 
in ashaken voice, she said, “I must look out; 
T feel so restless. And I am alarmed uponHero’s 
account, Mamma (ina solemn whisper), do you 
think there is any trath in the rumour afloat 
about the lighthouse being unsafe?” 

Lady Lexton’s hands shook as she smoothed 
her daughter’s soft hair, saying, ‘“‘I do not 
think so, dear. Heaven forbid there should be, 
= that poor child there on such a night as 

is ! ” 


Here the wind shook the windows, like an 
unseen thing that sought shelter. The clouds 
seemed to break upon each other like foes 
rushing to the combat. In the distance’ the 
lighthouse shed its solitary light on the inky 
waters. 

The gloom deepened; the tempest seemed 
to stay its fury for a second to take breath, 
then raged more furiously than ever. 

“Rex and Mr: .Gonther could not get back 
through this storm!” said Lady Lexton. “I 
think I had better ask Trail to put the dinner 
back; they will be famisied when they do 
return.” 

Vashti sank upon her knees in the window- 
seat, and looked out through the gloom. 

Lady Lexton left the room, and a sombre 
figare took her place by Vashti’s side, and said, 
in a tone of intense anxiety, ‘' Vashti, do you 
think there is danger for Hero? I heard what 
you said to the mater.” 

‘I do not know, dear ;Lhope not. The light- 
house has weathered worse gales than this.” 

“ Ah! the lighthouse, like all things, must 
come to anend, Iam in an agony of dread. 
I cannot rest here. Run, like a good girl, and 
bring me a hatand cloak; I must be out of the 
house; it seems to stifleme. I can go to the 
beach. Anything is better than this suspense!” 

“Please, dear, do not venture out, it would 
look so strange. And you know your chest is 
so delicate!” 

‘“‘ Nonsense ; you talk as if I were truly the 
woman I am sup to be. But how can I 


expect you to understand; you do not love my | 
| @ sea, an ol 


darling,”’ 


“Indeed I do, then, dearly as a sister! and | 


am cruelly anxious on her account. If you 
could do good by going I should be the last to 
say stay; but you cannot, Your being out on 


such a night would only arouse suspicion, and 
benefit no one. For mamma’s sake stay, dear. 
The storm will soon abate its fury, and all 
will be well!” 

‘Hush! I know different. 
darling is in danger.” 

‘* Now you talk like a woman. Whoever heard 
of a man feeling another’s danger?” 

** Will you get me my cloak? or shallI go 
myself and give Lady Lexton’s maid a chance 
of remonstrance? ” 

“Ob! I'll goif you insist; but mind I call 
it rank madness,” 

* Call it what you please, I must go!” 

Vashti went as desired, and returned with a 
fur-lined mantle, and # close Spsnish turban. 
In a few seconds she saw the slim, straight 
figure battling with the wind, that seemed bent 
upon forcing it back to the shelter of the 
Naze. 

Excitement and alarm are contagious. 
Vashti wished, directly the wind-torn figure 
was out of sight, that she had gone too. 

The grey of evening was growing into a 
dense obscurity. Vashti felt-a hand laid upon 
her arm, and her mother’s voice said, 


sharply,— 

“Who was that that left the house a 
moment ago?” 

Vashti answered in a whisper. 

*¢ What madness to court danger ! 
you not stop him?” y 

“Mamma, you know I could not; he is as 
stubborn as the rest of us. If you like I will 
follow and keep him out of danger.” 

“Your presence would not aid him, and 
might injure you. Oh! how I wish I could 
end all this worry. Surely there never was a 
mother so beset as I with bothers!” 

“Tis your own fault, mamma; you should 
confide all to Lord Lexton, and cease to bribe 
Carl Gonther!” 

“T do not bribe him—far from it. Do you 
know he repaid me that five hundred pounds 
this morning? The man, at least, is not 
mean when he has money!” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me he has paid you of 
his own accord? What can this new move 
mean? Oh,mamma! I mistrust him cruelly. 
What did he say when he gave it back?” 

“‘ Ob, just spoke of it as a temporary loan 
that it gave him pleasure to annul.” 

‘‘ How strange, mamma! I wish he would 
go away. He makes love to me upon every 
opportunity, and terrifies me by attentions 
that must arouse Mark’s suspicion.” 

‘*T wish Mark'was not soinsanely jealous!” 

“So do I; but one cannot alter one’s 
natare, I know I am made very miserable 
between you all. I shall be glad when Mark 
takes me away.” 

Vashti spoke impatiently. Her nerves were 
unstrung; she was angry with herself, yet 
could not check her annoyance, 

Tears were very near as she rose and left 
the room, determined to stifle the pain she 
felt by action. 

Hastily putting on a far cap and jacket, she 
hurried out of the kouse. ; 

The wind caught at her greedily, and tore at 
her like a beast of prey. She had to go the 
longest way to the shore, because the longest 
was the most sheltered; she could not have 
stood on the cliffs. 

Her courage roze a: she battled on bravely ; 
and with her coursge came a contempt for the 
man who spoilt the best hours of her life by 
his presence. 

Down on the narrow slip of shingle distin- 
guished by the name of beach she saw groups 
of fisherfolks talking together, as they watched 
the furiously flowing tidecome in. She passed 
them with sinking heart, till she came to two 
figures she knew in the deepening gloom. 

Mr. Gonther and Rex were anxiously dis- 


I feel that my 


Why did 








cussing the poe of a boat living in such 

fisherman telling them it would 
be impossible to launch one. nseen by them, 
a slim, drenched figure listened with a look of 
' stony horror. Vashti flew to the side of the 
' figure in womanly gnise, and said, breathlessly, 





“Can nothing be done? Is it true there is 
danger of the lighthouse being blown over?” 

‘* Heaven help us, yes! And we stand quietly 
while two human beings are doomed to such a 
death! I for one will try to save them or die 
in the attempt!” 

Before Vashti could intercede the figure 
strode forward and stood in the centre of the 
excited group, saying, in a voice like a clarion, 
clear and strong, “ Man the life-boat! and if 
there be help in Heaven, we shall be strong to 
save! Better to die a hero than live a coward. 
Help me, I entreat—I command you! ” 

Rex started forward saying, ‘‘ Good Heaven!”’ 
Mies Raby, go home, this is no place for you. 
Vashti, are you mad, too? Gohomeatonce!”’ 

Carl Gonther, at sound of the supposed Miss 
Raby’s voice, hastily held out his hand, and 
griped the slender hand upraised as though 
in supplication to the group of men that heard 
the appeal in heart-sinking silence, and said, in 
& sneering tone, “Come, my brave fellows, 
surely hearts of oak shall not be outbraved by 
@ woman—for I imagine this lady intends to 
lead the forlorn hope herself, like a second 
Grace Darling. Man the life-boat, by all 
means, I’ll take my chance among you!” 

Carl had shouted out this speech, and it was 
like setting fire to flax. In a second a coast- 
guardsman had volunteered, and an excited 
group pressed forward, Vashti was pushed to 
the rear, while the supposed Miss Raby led the 
brave fellows to the rescue. The close-fitting 
hat had fallen off, and in the darkness the 
clinging garments resembled those of the 
sterner sex. No one imagined for a moment 
their leader even wore the garb of a woman. 

Vashti feared a thousand things. Her 
only distinct idea was that had her Greatheart 
been there he would have been strong to save. 
She followed the rest ; saw the life-boat carried 
to the sea by strong hands, and knew that Rex 
and her brother were among those who were 
bravest. She closed her eyes and prayed a 
wordless ‘prayer; that Heaven would go with 
them ! 

She sank down, close to the cliff, and waited 
with madly-beating heart, and a brain pos- 
sessed with but one idea—thrt it was a 
certainty that this night’s work would put, 
them more in Carl Gonther’s power than ever ! 
Of course she knew he had penetrated Percy’s 
disguise, and that so far the game was played 
out. 

A group of anxious men stood watching the 
life-boat, that struggled like a living thing. 
There was a slight lull, and it made headway ; 
then a fearful blast, and it was lost to sight. 
A silent prayer went up for those who had 
risked their lives upon what seemed a 
desperate and hopeless venture. 

Meanwhile, in the lighthouse, Hero knelt 
with her head hidden on her father’s breast, 
silent and enduring. The rocking of the light- 
house, when the wind struck it, made her feel 
heartsick, but she said no word of fear to the 
brave old man who spoke so tenderly to her. 


| The lighthouse seemed like a tree beating about 


in the wind; every second Hero expected it to 
snap, and hurl them into the sea, 

“ Father, could we not get down below?” 

‘* No darling; in such a gale it would be cer- 
tain death, We must wait and hope that 
Heaven will send us help, You should have 
left me while there was a chance; my grief is 
for you alone—your bright young life. My 
God! how dare I face your mother in 
Heaven if it is sacrificed for me—a useless old 
hulk that has waited to be floated off to 
eternity so long !” 

Hero could not hear half he said for the roar 
of the elements, but she knew by his face that 
his words were self-reproachful, and put up 
her pale face to be kissed, like a grieved child. 

Presently there came a lull, and ashout was 
heard—a hearty British cheer, that made both 
father and child spring to their feet and listen, 
with a wild hope, making their hearts beat to 
suffocation. 

It was not long, yet to those two waiting face 
to face with death it seemed a lifetime. And 
Percy Paget, pale and drenched, his} clinging 
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garments torn aad dripping with water, en- 
tered, followed closely by Carl Gonther. 

The lampswinging to and fro in the draught 
showed the four figures plainly, yet in uncer- 
tain fitful fashion. 

“My wife! my darling! I am here to save 
you; lose not a second, I entreat, but come 
with me!” 

Percy put -his slight, sinewy arms about 
Hero, to drag her from her father. 

*“ No—no! Percy, I will mot leave father. 
Save him first; be is old and helpless. I can 
follow alone, indeed —indeed, I can!” 

Carl Gonther stepped forward, saying 
firmly,— 

‘*Go with your husband, Mrs. Paget, I 
will save your father. Another time, Percy 
Paget, I must come to a reckoning with you! ”’ 

Percy turned fiercely upon him, saying,— 

“ Ah! ‘twas bravely , oon to threaten at 
such an hour!” 

Then with sudden reselution Percy dragged 
Hero awey, and Carl, true to his promise, 
followed with Dicksie. The boat, rocked with 
the waves below, seemed as if it must be 
swamped, but by dint of almost superhuman 
strength the brave party were safely got on 
board, and with « shout of exultant gratitude, 
the men bent to their task of getting ashore. 

Just as they neared the shore a terrible dis- 
aster happened, all the crew were plunged into 
the sea. Ropes were flung to them, and some 
of the fisherfolks swam out, but when they 
were all gathered together upon the beach, it 
was found that Dicksie was missing, A 
second later he was seen tossed up by the 
waves, Major Paget, who was an 
swimmer, rescued him from the sea, but death 
had dealt him the final blew. He died with 
his head upon Hero’s lap, and his last words 
were,— 

“I see a big shining light in the sky, like a 
nea of gold, my girl; that ever-flowing tide 
will take me to your nother !”’ 

And it did. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Vasu never quite remembered how they 
got home. She was certain of onething, and 
that was that Rex almost carried her back ; and 
spoke to her while doing so, in so kind and 
tender a manner, as to make her cry like a 
baby. 

When they got to the Naze, Lady Lexton 
was in a dead faint, and Mrs. Trail and Peggy 
were trying to restore her to consciousness-~ 
their efforts greatly impeded by the ex- 
travagant alarm of her maid, 

Vashti forgot ber own trouble, and putting 
them all gravely aside, tended her mother her- 
self, till the golden brown eyes unclosed. Then 
she told ber all was well, and helped to put 
her to bed. 

When Vashti had scen ber mother com- 
fortably asleep she went below to look after 
Hero. She found the poor girl lying like one 
dead in Percy’s arms. 

Percy presented a strange appearance. The 
wind and water had made great havoe with 
his disguise. His wild dark eyes were fixed on 





| 


at any price, for your mother’s sake. It’s a 
beastly nuisance ther. I am very glad 
Marks not here! likes you, dear. 
You area clever woman; you ought. to twist 
him round your finger. See what youcan do. 
If he would only play a neatral part we might 
get those miserable young away to home 
and happiness beyond the sea. Don't quarrel 
with him ; remember the game is entirely in 
his own hands; we can do nothing but submit 
for Percy’ssake. Hecould ee boy hanged 
if he liked, and now money no power with 
bim—bless me, if I know what has! ’Tis a 
blessing Mark and Lord Lexton are away; it 
would make me feel small to have our skeleton 
dragged ont to entertain the world with its 
fantastic capers! Go, dear, helikes you ; and 
a yng eye 80 nore Se a a dare 
not for being to the proof!’ 

Vashti shook pond, to foot. 

“TI would rather see‘ Old Nick’ than Carl 
Gonther!” she said, ‘ Besides, I havea feel- 
ing that he could be made quiet if we only 
knew the way. I pity poor Peroy! Ifthe is 
captured it shall be by exceptional means— 
the poor boy has borne punishment enough. 
I mean to get him off to the new home with 
his wife. Hero is a brick; I am sorry her 
poor old dad died su suddenly!” - 

“’Tis best so for her, Vashti ; he would have 
impeded her with Percy. Poor Percy ! 
he seems glad to Ym at bay. Heise astrange 
fellow! Manly and womanly qualities seem 
combined in him to great eae. He would 
be a fine fellow if ence free. of this awful dread. 
Go, Carl Gonfther isin the library, in a fault- 
less get up of velveteen and corduroy—go, and 
edunire, and for Heaven’s saké manage him. 
The exposure would be awful if he chose to turn 
informer!” 

Vashti was very white, 

Putting her shaking hand in his, she said,— 

‘* Rex, have you any idea of the price he will 
ask for his silence?” 

‘*No; how should I, dear child?”’ 

‘‘ Rex, he professes to love me, and the price 
will be myself!” 

‘“‘ Poor darling! for the sake of Mark, then, 
you had better not see him!” 

“Hash! I must! so many are involved. 
There are Mark, myself, Lord Léxton, mamma, 
and Hero; someone must suffer, bat it. need 
a be all! I will go. Wish me God-speed, 

x ! ” 

‘* My poor, brave girl, 1 wish all ible 
good. I wish I cout bear all tor as 
a shame that the innocent should suffer for 
the guilty ; yet what can I say to-you, but try, 
for all our sakes, to intercede with Carl!” 

Vashti sighed heavily—her heart was borne 
down by a great aching agony. 

She dreaded to meet Carl, yet knew she 
must, 80, like a brave girl, called forth all her 
courage, and went to meet her fate in the 
library—where Oarl waited, guessing she would 
seek him. 

He met her with outstretched hands, and a 
face of sympathy. 

She shuddered as his hand touched hers— 
they were cold and strong as marble, 

“This has been a trying time for you, 


his wife's face; and Rex, always good and | Vashti. Believe me, you have my sympathy. 
kind, was tending her like a brother, afraid | I saw through the deceit some time.ago. To- 
lest the servants should enter, and—with the | night disguise was laid aside, and, ‘pon my 
usual way of servants—see too much. Vashti | 


breathed more freely when she saw Carl | 


Gonther was not there, 

Poor Hero seemed more dead than alive 
with grief and exposure. Vashti tenderly 
helped to get her to Percy’s room and then to 
bed. When she was quite quiet, she left Percy 
with her, and mesting Rex outside in the cor- 
ridor, said, as she paused by his side,— 

‘* This is bad business, Rex! "’ 

“Tt is indeed, my dear; we are all in that 
fellow Gonther’s power. When I think of 
it | wonder I did not pitoh him into the sea! 
I wonder what he means to do about Percy? 
I dare not trust myself to speak to him; I 
should do more harm than good. 





soul, I pitied you most of all!” 

“ Why pity me?’”’ 

* Because on you must fall the poral: I 
love you, and.at any cost want you for my wife. 
Unless you consent to marry me at once Percy 
must become a prisoner, under the awful 
charge of murder! Should that fail, thera is 
the society eager to avenge its Look 
where youwill, there is no escape; you must 
be mine! my love will master fate! ’’ 

‘‘ At present it masters reason. Youtalk like 
a madman! Iam promised to Mark Frost; I 
cannot marry you. After all, what benefit 
can you expeot for panting tows my brother? 
Let him go in peace; his would not add 


You hed | to your happiness, As to me, I hate you! and 
better look him up, and see what you can do} who would 


fool enough to marry a woman 


with him. We must get Percy out of this mess | who hates him?” 





“I would! Foolery would be wisdom if it 
brought you to my feet!” 
gmt now you held me as high as. your 

“ Se I do now, darling! I love you—love you 
to madness. You must be mine! Marry me, 
and your brother shall be free to. take his wife 
and seek happier life in a sunnier land. 
Think of it, dearest; see how many there are 
to consider—mother, cousin and your- 


self ; as eg » L.count last. Do 
you imagine your would marry you if 


your brother’s life was forfeit to the cause of. 


jastice? Think, too, how that proud old lord, 
anda nial at mas pie ai rney 
scan ink of your mother—despi 
scorned, undone! Then listen to me, for I 
love you, and would live only to make you 
happy. Come to me; be my.own—my wife, 
and justice may for me till the day of 
doom. - I'll be zeus slave | your breath alone 
shall sway me! » dearest! can you for- 
sake all and come tome?’ . 

‘No, I cannot ; Ido notlove you. And I love 
another so well that I pag ra suffer 
death tham be false to him. Loose my hands 
Lentreat you! What use to increase my dis- 
trast of you by, forcing umwelcome caresses 
upon me?” ai 

Vashti’s eyes flashed fire, and her cheeks 

tly. The idea came to her that she 
was not making the.best of her power over 
him, A. chill struck to her very heart; she 
saw the unflinching resolution in the, man’s 
eyes—saw that he would not abate the price 
he asked for Percy’s freedom... A hard look 
eame into Vashti’s eyes;;..she realized the 
hopelessness of trying to,soften this man’s 
heart. Every word hers only seemed to 
inflame his desire to possess her. 

‘* What is your.answer, Vashti?” 

“Nol no—always no! .I would rather lie 
Semen ke, Sa AED SOF be, RETO SATO, than be 
your lel”? r 

‘Hash! you are excited; you donot know 
what you are saying. , consult. with your 
mother, I have told you my ul:imatum—you 
marry me, or I gi ur brother over to jus- 
tice! Now good-bye, my queen! and remem- 
ber to trifle with Carl Gonther is to play with 
edged tools. Say to, your brother that Carl 
Gonther is on guard ; he will understand then 
that it is useless to try to escape!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Vasut1, after seeing Hero had fallen into a 
sleep of exhaustion, got Percy some hot coffee 
and persuaded him to put on a warm dressing- 

wn, and rest in a big arm-chair by the fire. 

@ looked like death—so white, so wan, so 
despair ing 

When Vashti gave him Carl's message he 
shivered, and his eyes sought the sweet, sleep- 
ing face of his wife. 

e covered his face with his shaking hands, 


and promed 
‘* T could bear it all if it were not that my 
darling must share my suffering, Ishall throw 
up the sponge, Vashti ; ’tis useless to fight 
i re fearful odds. That fellow 


Gonther may have planted his spies in our 
very midst! I can hope for no mercy from 
him. Even if he had not constituted him- 


self his brother’s avenger, there are the 
laws of the brotherhood that he is Bound to 
obey. I shall give myself up to-morrow. The 
mother and that meee must not know of 
my intention ; they will only unnerve me by 4 
useless scene.” __ 

Vashti had taken his hand and knelt down 
by his side, her face ccmpassionate as an 
angel’s, Percy was silent, battling with an 
overpowering emotion. After a while he com- 

» hi and said,— 

“ You have plenty of pluck, and a trua 
heart. Promise in the future, when she is left 
alone, that you will be good to my poor little 
woman. So much grief will break her tender 
heart. ‘To lose both father and husband in a 
day ishard upon her. I must leave her to 
your care; love her for my sake, and try to 
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strengthen her. Because I talk coolly you 
must not imagine I do not suffer, or that I am 
callous to the pain my miserable life inflicts 
upon those who love me. Hear a To- 
morrow I will give myself up for sake of 
saving scandal. If possible it must be managed 
in this way—I shall leave here in Genther’s 
custody as Miss Raby, and go to Germany. 
Hero and my mother must know nothing ‘til 
am far away. I feel worn out; E must let 
poy. slide till to-morrow. I 

my darling into your care—y ‘to 
fulfil the trust !” 

Vashti’s eyes filled with temrs, = dhorror 
settled upon ner; it seemed = that 
this young life should be fanti the old 
name dishonoured, Hero’s heart her 
mother’s happiness for ever because 


she thought only of her own 

A dreamy light came to ber she was. 
just at the romanticallys: io age to 
believe nothing so noble as ce. She 


loved Percy with a faithful affection; she 
adored her beautiful mother, and was' proud 


of her good old name, and hernew conneatiian | 


with Lord Lexton. 
getfulness and surrender, 


True she loved Mark with the one Tove of 






her life—loved him . Bat 
she was, after all, but a 
self-sacrificing unworldly nd it ant: her 


to the heart to see so 
zhe conld ensure 
py 5 mar wn ch ok 
co expect no merey from Carl— 
given her his 

As well beat her ® 


il ey ope 
rock as hope to make | : mitigate a 


tence, ‘ 

‘Marry me and your brother is free to live 
his own life!” he had said, and had it not 
been for Mark, she would have gone against 
the best instincts of her pure heart, and have 
consented to buy her brother’s freedom with- 
out. protest. 


Bat ‘with the memory of Mark came the 


maddening thought,of all she had to lose—all 
she would.be made to suffer—if she consented 
to the serfdom of a marriage with Carl. But 
then she could nat look upon her brother’s 
misery unmoved, 

She felt she held his life in her hands, and 
more than even his. life—the honour of a noble 
house, and the happiness of a pure young 
beart Hero's, 

Torn as.she was with conflicting fears the 
idea slowly a itself and became porate. 
She could not hold buck her help—she must 
sarah her own hope of happiness, an@ marry 


ar 

A ‘shudder thrilled through her at the 
thought of being a wife and not-Mark’s! Then 
came the idea that Percy once safe, she would 
slip away from her fettersand be free to fight 
with fate alone. 

She knew she could endure anything better 
than to be compelled to live with Carl—whom 
she feared ‘and shrank from with a dread that 
mastered reason. 

“Percy, dear!” she said, softly, laying her 
hand on his, “there is one way out of the 
trouble that threatens you, and one way only— 
that is, that I marry Carl Gonther !” 

* Heaven forbid, my girl! I would rather 
see you dead. He is a bad man; do noten- 
tertain the thought a second, I would, not 
accept such a sacrifice. You must not tempt 
me, dear. Think of Mark and the long ‘life 
before you, during which you might learn to 
curse ‘your brother's name! No; my dear, I 
may be weak and wicked, but Iam not so 
bad asall thet. If I have spoiltmy life, yours 
shall not:share the wreck. My poor Hero is 
reproach enough, I would not have you add 
to the burden upon mysoul, Yon areagood, 
unselfish giel, and deserve to be happy; I,at 
any rate, will not stand between you and hap- 
— ‘Carl Gonther asks too high a price 

or my safety; I am not worth it: Tell him 
I refuse ito the sacrifice he would per- 
suade you to make on my account. Leave 


her ; thelnow they. 


me now, dear, I have much to arrange. I 
must provide for my darling’s future, and leave 
my house in order. Go, dear, before I turn 
coward; your kindness unmans me. Send 
Rex to my dressing-room ; there is much that 
must be settled to-night.” 

" aera pears pes oy and rose vm 

nees. For a second she paused 
cisiha-like fuae. 


and looked down upon Hero's 


; 
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it bravely, or aie tb 
—- 
Stay, Vashti! But whatof Mark? What 


“None. Don’t speak of him, I cannot bear 
it! But I must shut him out from my life, 
though he must live in my heart for ever.” 


down on his knees by the bedside, and sobbed 
as if his heart would break, A fervent prayer 
burst-from him that Heaven would recompense 
the noble part Vashti had taken, and help her 
to bear her martyred life. 

Long after the household was still, Vashti 
lay cradled in her mother’s arms. She had 
sought that sare haven—a mother’s love, and 
already felt comforted. How they wore away 
the long night watches was known only to 
themselves and Heaven ; but when the grey 
dawn of the morning stole upon them, like a 
chilly vestal going to early prayer, it found 
them white and wan, with wide-open eyes and 
resolute hearts. 


* we 


was enduring a dumb agony, with patient 
courage, bat the straggle she had passed 
through while wrestling with her own spirit 
showed in hercolourless face and great pathetic 


sympathy. They took breakfast in their own 


despatched a message to Carl Gonther, re- 
questing him to meet them inthe library. On 
the way Lady Lexton tapped at Percy’s door 


white face a second, and said, “‘ Goaway, dear, 


she can take comfort.” 

Lady Lexton passed on, her silken draperies 
making @ luxuriant sound as ‘they trailed be- 
hind. Vashti followed in a thick white dress 
made quite plain. Shesaid when she had scen 
herselftin the cheval glass,— 


feel so too, mother. You attended the death 
and burial of your girl’s youth last nightpand 
you do not look as if you had enjoyed the per- 





formance,” 


ean you make for your broken faith?” 


**Hush child!’’ her mother had answered. 
“Do not steel your heart; you have acted the 
good part. Heaven will reward you.” 

In the library Carl waited— handsome, and 
self-composed. When the ladies entered he 
ey seats for them by the bright fireside. 

ady Lexton sank into one, but Vashti stood, 
tall and as an arum lily—her head held 
prosaee erect. She did not deign to notice Carl, 

yond a stately little inclination ef the head, 
that caused him to hide a little amused smile 

by stroking his handsome . 
lay on the high 


A bunch of e snowdrops 
| caken cum Sel shel Vashti tock them up ten- 


derly ; they seemed to her like frozen teara. 
“ You wished to speak to me, Lady Lexton? ” 
“%Z = a Gonther, I come to the — 
once, aughter is willing to bu r 
‘brother’s Leste at the price you her- 
self ; but re you accept, please understand 
that shehas no leve to give, and that the whole 
affair must be purely a business contract. 
Lord Lexton hassettled a handsome sum upon 
her for life that a husband cannot touch ; but 
she agrees, so long as you treat ker with kind- 
ness:and consideration, that you shall have the 
eo ays her income, In —- we wish 
you to. a , promising to leave my son 
unmolested—to Pollo fortune how and where 
he pleases. words sound harsh, perhaps ; 
but my heart is torn with pity for both my 
te children, and naturally I cannot 
that you are the Nemesis that has 
wained their youngiives. I confess I think 


} this an unholy and unnatmral contract, but I 


@onsent, because thare is no other course open 
‘to ‘me. But oh! I do entreat you to deal 
kindly with the bruised spirit you seek to bend 


to’ ur wishes.” 
Pears were in the golden brown eyer as the 


poor mother turned to look at her daughter's 
impassive face. She dreaded lest the unnatural 





Tn a second she was gone, and Percy sank | 


It:was a dull morning. Nature seemed hang- | 
ing its head in sullen silence, like «sulky child | 
who is ashamed of past miseondnet. Vashti | 
rose and dressed, in a sort:ofdull despair; she | 


Lady Lexton looked at her with a yearning | 
room, and-after they had played ateatingithey | 


and inquired after Hero. Percy showed his | 


you can, do no good yet; the first violence of | 
regret for her father must be spent, before | 


“T look as if I had got into my shroud and | 


calm would brea up into some wild fury, but 
it did not. 

Vasiti allowed Carl to lift her cold hand to 
his lips, and answered quietly when he asked 
if she would leave all arrangements for a 
spéedy union to him; and she said, ‘‘ that since 
she must.marry him, it did not matter how or 
when,” and ended by asking him to spare her 
discussion on & subject in which she felt no in- 


terest. 

Carl admired her cool audacity, and promieed 
himself rare sport in breaking in this proud 
spirit. 

When Rex was called, and the affair explained 
to him, he was terribly excited; and drawing 
Vashti aside, said,“ My poor girl, you do not 
td what you are doing ; you will spoil your 

ae ! ” 

“Hush, Rex! do not speak kindly, I cannot 
bear it.. I have arranged all now—nothing 
remain3 but to complete the sacrifice as quickly 
as possible before he can come back.”’ 

ex groaned, and going to Carl's side said 

brokenly, *‘ Caa’t this matter be compromised ? 
| Come, my good fellow, for Heaven’s sake show 
us the nobler part of you. Don’t accept an un- 
willing bride; think, man, how little happiness 
can be expected from a union that is not 
sanctified by pure affection. Don't accept that 
or girl; it will break her heart to give up 
| ‘Mark Frost.” 
“My dear major, don’t talk heroics, The 
| matter is settled; the bargain clenched. I 
| demand a life or'a wife, and I am to have the 
| wife, and, what is best of all to my impatient 
heart, Iam to have ‘her at once. No shilly- 
shallying, no waiting for my cake, my dear 
fellow! Wish me joy!” > 

“Nott, Iwish you a hell, instead of happi- 

' ness. Go yourown way and be hanged to you! 
You're beneath my contempt! ”’ 

**Qome, major, you are too hasty. I am 
afraid you have found my grapes sour. 
Now, speak truly, if such a woman were offered 

| to you, could you refuse?” 

Rex was silent. A dusky flush hadfiown to 
his cheeks, Thecareless words had cut home. 
He knew he could not have refused Vaahti, 
even had her inclination been forced. Like a 
, dream came back the memory of a ‘summer 
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{I WOULD RATHER BE BURIED ALIVE THAN BE YOUB WIFE,” CRIED VASHTI.] 


evening when his passion had mastered reason, 
and he had bared his heart, and shown Vashti 
its hidden treasure. 

A regretful tenderness swept over him, as he 
looked at Vashti’s set, white face. He pitied 
her from the bottom of his heart; pitied and 
honoured her, and resolved to watch over her, 
and stand between her and temptation, for he 
saw breakers ahead for her as Carl's wife. 

Then came the thought of all the good her 
marriage meant for Hero and Percy, and the 
load it would lift from Beryl’s heart; so, with 
sad misgivings, he held his peace. 

While this wretched engagement progressed, 
Percy, feeling as he said, “A pitiful coward for 
accepting his sister’s sacrifice,’’’sped away to a 
sunnier land with his sad-eyed little wife by 
his side. Poor old Dicksie had been laid to 
rest by his wife’s side, and somehow Hero got 
resigned to thinking of them both safely 
sheltered in God’s Acre, for she was bound to 
confess the old man would have been unfit to 
fight the battle before them in the new life. 

Percy, attired as befitted his sex, and out on 
the open sea, was a different man to the dis- 
contented invalid who had caused so much 
anxiety in England. The fire flashed afresh 
in his eyes, the colour came to his cheeks. Hero 
and he had now changed places; she was the 
Saqeeeeem he the comforter. 

ften in the gloaming, sitting hand-in-hand, 
they would speak of Vashti. Their gratitude 
to her ‘was unbounded, and Percy was eager 
to get to the new home and beautify it for 
her sake, for he felt certain that at some time 
or other she would seek shelter under his roof. 
Poor Vashti! Thoughts of her blighted life 
made their eyes misty, and sobered their 
happiest hours ! 
* * im * * 


Rex had brought the ladies to London. 
He accompanied them to Lord Lexton’s 
town house. Lady Lexton was terribly upset. 
Vashti’s strange composure and icy manner 
alarmed her, She had likened her to one dead 





in life; one to whom only the burden of life 
was left after all its brightness had flown. 

Lady Lexton had received long, lovin 
letters from her husband, one of which h 
asked her to meet him in his own home, as he 
was feeling worn out and upset by constantly 
watching by his sister’s deathbed; for she, poor 
flimsy, unsubstantial thing, still fluttered upon 
the borders of the shadow-land. 

Mark, he said, was grieved and surprised 
at not hearing from Vashti, but imagined she 
must be ill, and begged for tidings of his 
darling. 

Vashti broke through her reserve, and en- 
treated her mother to see Mark, and break the 
news of her faithlessness to him kindly. ‘‘ Make 
him hope, mother darling, and keep him away 
from me. Tell him to try to trust me even 
while I seem false, for I am true at heart, and 
would rather die than marry the man who 
has brought us so much misery. I mean to 
make a desperate struggle to free myself from 
that man’s wer; but we must waif and 
watch, and, above all, lull the suspicions of the 
man who holds us so cruelly in his power. 
Mother, I can never marry him ; death would 
be better, for in death there is no degradation, 
but in wedding that man I should feel my wo- 
manhood shamed within me. For oh! mother, 
he is bad—all bad ; and if I cannot escape I 
can at least die; ah! and will, for Heaven 
pity me ! it would be less hard to kill life than 
purity! 1 will hope and struggle to the bitter 
end, and remember I fight for more than m 
own happiness. You maythink me m 
mother ; but something tells me I was meant 
for higher things than to become this man’s 
victim. I feel that He who notices the fall of 
& sparrow will spare me such dire punishment 
as marriage with Carl Gonther means, 
Heaven will lead me aright. All I entreat of 
you is not to interfere. I will be free, and 
without working injury to either you or 
Percy !” 

Lady Lextor listened to the wild words with 





silent pity. Her heart ached for her child, 
and ache in vain, for there was no solace for 
such grief as hers under Heaven. 
Now Lady Lexton was speeding back to her 
h home with weary, unsettled feeling, She 
kal ke unpleasant task before her, for she had 
to write and tell Mark the maddening tidings 
of Vashti’s engagement, and she was fond 
enough of the man she had looked upon as her 
son to shrink from inflicting such a vous 
pain upon him; but pity for Vashti over- 
powered all other feelings—pity for the girl 
who had shrank from the touch of her lover’s 
hand as from a pestilence. She had known to 
her own sorrow the meaning of married misery, 
and shrank from the idea of Vashti’s proud, 
ure spirit bei bar he the degrading 
ndage of a loveless wifehood. 
(To be continued.) 





We cannot conquer necessity, but we may 
yield to it in such a manner as to be greater 
than if we could. 

Tue Snort StatvRE oF JaPANESE.—Doubtless 
had not the long centuries of seclusion from 
the outside world compelled the Japanese to 
marry and intermarry among themselves as 
they have, they would show a much taller race 
than they now do. Every species of animal 
life,is dwarfed from the same cause of inter- 
breeding. The cattle are small, and the horses 
are much smaller than the California mustang ; 
in fact, they can only be called ponies. There 
may, perhaps, be yet another cause for the 
short stature of the race. Their internecine 
wars have destroyed the lives of myriads of 
the fighting population. It is known that the 
wars of Napoleon served to shorten the stature 
of the French people very materially, and 
doubtless the destruction of life caused by war 
has effected the same resulf here. The 
Japanese are a warlike race, and when they 
fight they fight to kill, using the most effective 
ediged tools ever made for the trade.of war. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“Bur I tell you it is impossible ; utterly and 
entirely impossible ! ”’ 

‘‘ And J tell you it must be done—unless you 
prefer the other alternative ! ” 

The woman’s voice was low and despairing, 
the man’s harsh and dogged. 

The silvery moon looked down on perhaps as 
incongruous a pair as could well be imagined, 
A girl—she was scarcely more than that— 
dressed in shining robes of palest blue. The 
cloak in which she had been enveloped had 
fallen back, and displayed a neck and arms of 
dazzling whiteness, upon which rich gems 
gleamed and scintillated. Her hair was 
gathered in a loose knot, low at the back of 
her head, and was lustrous as purest gold. 
Her eyes were blue, though now they were 
darkened by a troubled expression in their 
luminous depths most unusual to them; 
while the pure, oval face was almost ghastly in 
its excessive pallor. 

The man was but a few years her renior, 
though it was difficult to recognize that fact 
looking into the dark passion-lined face, at the 
hair already streaked with grey, and the hard 
weather-beaten features and rough, coarse 
hands, 

She made no answer to his last remark, and 
he stood watching her covertly, the sinister 
cruel look deepening in his eyes as he noted 
how she twisted and untwisted her slim, white 
fingers nervously. 

“Well?” he questioned at length, finding 
that she still remained silent. 

“Oh, Ralph, have pity!” she burst forth. 
Then lifting her sad, entreating eyes to his, 
“ Believe me, Iam not unwilling to help you 





[IN DEADLY PERIL.] 


as your words imply, but you must see how 
unreasonable is your demand. Five hundred 
pounds is as much beyond my reach as a 
million!” 

“Yet you have a rich husband. Such a 
sum must be a mere bagatelle to him.” 

“T have already exceeded my pin-money, 
and were I to ask Hugh for so large an 
amount, he would naturally want to know for 
what purpose I required it.” 

“ And I suppose it would be difficult to in- 
vent an excuse; or is your conscience so tender 
that you would object to play the réle of a 
hypocritical wife?” with a sneer. ‘I should 
hardly have thought it, taking all things into 
consideration!” 

A slow flush rose to the girl’s cheek, and 
— died away, leaving her white and trem- 
bling. 

‘*You are cruel!” she cried,  ypaccone en 
‘* Hugh is the soul of honour and generosity, 
re and how can I bear to deceive him far- 
ther?” 

“ Well, you know best,’’ the man rejoined, 
with assumed indifference ; ‘‘ but I fancy that 
if you force me to apply to him his estimate 
of your value will be sensibly diminished,” 

** You would go to him! You would expose 
me!” she cried, wildly, in her agony and fear, 
clutching his arm as if in an iron vice. 

“Why not?” he questioned, coolly. ‘Is it 
fair that you should enjoy so much, while I 
have none of this world’s goods? ” 

‘“‘It is your own fault,” was on the tip of 
her tongue, but she kept back the words. 

“Well,” she said, desperately, “I will try 
and get you a hundred pounds—though how I 
am to manage it I know not—if you will pro- 
mise to go away, and—and never trouble me 
again!” 

“A likely thing!’ he cried, scornfully. 
“That would be a cheap bargain on your side. 
No, no, Nell, nothiug less than five hundred 
pounds will satisfy me; and that is a very 
modest figure, too, Ah!” with sudden in- 





spiration, as the rubies which encircled her 
throat caught the moon’s rays and sent forth 
sparks of fire, ‘‘I wonder I did not think of 
it before. These jewels are valuable! ”— 
touching the necklet—‘‘ And you have many 
others, doubtless?” 

The gir] recoiled from him. 

“What do you mean?” she questioned, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ They are family heirlooms, I 
could not part with them!’”’ 

“Not sell them, perhaps, without exciting 
suspicion,’ he answered, easily. ‘‘And one 
would want costly jewels indeed to raise five 
hundred pounds upon them, By the way, you 
— a diamond necklet—that might answer 

e Pp ! ” 

It was a random shot, but it went home. 

“The Hinton diamonds!” the girl gasped. 
**Oh, Ralph! what made you think of them? 
Besides, they are always kept at the bankers’ 
for security, excepting when they are used; 
and I have only worn them once, on the anni- 
versary of—of my wedding-day.” 

“ And that was the twelfth of August. You 
see I have a good memory,my dear. And this 
is the eighteenth of July. Doubtless, you will 
celebrate the event this year with equal éclat. 
I see a way out of all our difficulties, I am 
willing to wait the time that must intervene 
between this and then—on one condition.” 

‘* And that is?” 

“You must wear those diamonds on the 
twelfth, and must manage to lose them.” 

“ Oh, Ralph!” the other cried, with dilated 
eyes of horror. ‘‘ You do not know how Hugh 
cherishes the Hinton diamonds. They have 
been in the family for hundreds of years, and 
Ihave heard that they are worth a fabulous 
sum,” 

‘So much the better! I am not going to 
steal your jewels, so you need not look so 
scared, little one. I shall only borrow them 
for a week or so.” 

“You are quite—quite sure, Ralph? 7 You 
would not break your faith with me?” 
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“Quite. It will be Sir Hugh’s own fault if 
they are not restored. Is it a bargain?” 

“JT—I hardly know. I am afraid. What 
shall you do with them?” 

“Of that I will speak later. It is enough 
for me to know now that you consent to my 
scheme.”’ 

“ Bat-——” 

Well, well,” he interrupted, seeing that she 
was beginning to-waver again. “As I said 
before, you know best; only there must be 
no more shilly-shallying; for unless I have 
your promise now—at once—that you will act 
implicitly under my instructions in 
matter, I sball seek an interview to-morrow 
morning with Sir Hugh. Perhaps he will be 
more amenable to reason. I hardly think it 
would be a pleasant revelation to him to dis- 
cover that his wife is——” 

“Ob, hush, hush!” the girl entreated, in # 
terrified whisper, and giving a hurried 
round, ‘‘ Go—go now !—I promise. Ah! what 
was that? We shall be seen!” 

The man leaned forward, and laid a detain- 
ing hand on her shoulder. 

“ Keep your word,” he said, in alow tene, 
‘‘and it will be well. If not-——” 

The sentence was left incomplete, but its 
significance was not to be misunderstood. The 
next moment be had disappeared im the 


am of the  - of firs — the a 
een kept; and then, with a weary sigh, 
: Sod with 


Hinton gathered upher trailing skirts, 

steps that eounded not on the soft moss, she 
slowly turned towards the Hall, which loomed 
out, a massive structure of stone, | 

weird and uneansy in the pale moonlight. 


CHAPTER II. 


on his shoulder. 


‘* Ah!” he muttered, as he stood on the self- | 
same spot just vacated by the other couple, | 
‘‘ I could have #worn I heard voices. But the | 


rascels have evidently made good their escape ; 
though I’ll cateh ’em yet, or my name's. not 
Dan Morley! Eh, Cazrlo—Carlo, whatis,it old 
boy ?”’ 

As he spoke he advanced. a few steps to 


where a large retriever was'sulifiing the ground. | 


In another moment the animal had dived into 
the bashes, returning almost im mediately with 
something in his mouth, whieh he laid at his 


master’s feet. The gamekeeper picked it up, | 


and with surprise saw that it was a lady’s 


handkerchief. Even to hisinexperienced eyes | 
the material appeared fine, and could hardly | 


belong to any common person ; besides, it was 
eiged with Valenciennes lace, and a subtle 
perfume hung about it. 

Turning it over gingerly, he saddenly gave 
vent to a prolonged ‘‘whew!" for in one 
corner his eyes had espied a crest and mono- 
gram embroidered thereon —E. H,, and a battle- 
axe. The latter he knew well was Sir Hugh 
Hinton’s coat-of-arms, and the initials must 
surely stand for Eleanor Hinton. 

The gamekeeper removed his cap and passed 
his fingers through his Lair in a manner 
indicative of reflection, while an unpleasant 
smile slowly broke over his uszally stern 
features. Yet Dan Morley was a bandsome 
man of his kind, stalwart and broad- 
shouldered, with keen grey eyes, that had ouce 
—and that not so long ago—looked kindly on 
those around, while the sullen, half-dogged 
expression that clouded his sunburnt brow 
and gave to the mouth a bard, defiant look, 


were of equally short growth. A man who | 


cherished in secret a grievance that rankled 
in his mind and warped his judgment, aud 
gave him gloomy views of all around—a man, 
who, from being one of the most genial and 
popular among his brethren, had grown to 
shan the society of his fellow-creatures. Such 
was Dan Morley ; and standing there with the 
delicate piece of cambric lying in his broad, 
brown palm, all the evil in his nature seemed 
to have been suddenly aroused. A passionate 








light, not unmixed with triumph, glittered in 
the grey eyes, as once again they rested on the 
— woven in the corner of the handker- 
ef. 
“ So, my Iady,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ Dan Morle 
will be quits with you yet! I swore an oa 
_, day I would have my revenge, and I've 


“4 pty thf eye thought as ’ow 
my . 


“ Ah! I was sure you couldn’t ” Jane 
Morton said, in no way discomfited by the 
other's evident ill-humour. “It was none 
other than Lady Hinton herself!’ 

‘*Lady Hinton!” echoed her brother, the 
gloom on his brow deepening. 

But Jane either could not or would not per- 


; c3ive the ‘‘signs of the times,” and went on 
Hanpty had Lady Hinton gained the shrub- | 
bery when a man came swinging along, a gun | 


unruffled ,— : 

‘Yes, her ladyship it was; and a pretty 
start she gave me, for I hadn’t dreamed of 
anyone popping in, and was jast——”’ 

“ What did she come for?” broke in Dan, 
shortly. 

He was used to his sister’s digressions, 
and usually cut them short when an oppor- 
tunity occurred, and to-night especially he 
was in no mood to listen to one of her pre- 
ambles. 

‘*Aye! what did she come for?’’ repeated 
Jane, mysteriously. “ Why, for nothing else 
than to talk about Ted.” 

If the gamekeeper’s brow had been dark be- 
fore, it grew as black as thunder at this an- 
nouncement. 

“Tt ’ad be beiter for her to let the lad alone!” 
he muttered. ‘‘She'’s done him harm enow 
already.” 

“TI think you judge her wrong, Dan,” Jane 
said, quietly; ‘‘and I believe no. one regrets 
more than her Jadyship the boy’s getting into 
that scrape. There’s uo denying he gave us a 
deal of trouble, he was always so contrary— 
not a bit like the others. And you remember 
what his poor mother said when she lay 
a-dying, ‘ Look after Ted, or I fear he’li come 
to some. harm, the lad’s al’ays in mischief,’ 
and so he was for sure,”’ 

‘‘ Aye, it’s all very fine to talk!” Dan re- 
joined fiercely ; “ but if the lad war a, wee bit 
wild —which I'll admit—he was not bad in the 
main; and it was a shame tc disgrace us all, 
as we've been disgraced. I've never been able 
to hold up my head since the boy was sent to 
a reformatory. D'ye think I’ve not noticed 
the jeers and sneers that folks has cast at 
me!’’ he ended, savagely. 

** But for all that, I don’t think Lady Hinton 
was altogether to blame!’ protested Jane 
stoutly. ‘She didn’t know at first who Ted 
was; and it was but nat’ral she should be fashed 
to see her bonnie white.cat killed under her 
very eyes!” 

“ Bah! what's a cat, more.or lezs, compared 
to Ted?” said Dan, disdainfully. 

** And you see,” went on Jane composedly, 
* Lady Hinton had been here such 2 short 
time, and didn’t know any o’ the folks, or I’m 
sure if she’d a thought Ted was Sir Hugh’s 





head gamekeeper’s son, she’d never have given 
him in charge. To my thinking, Sir Hugh 
himself was most to blame!” 

“ Aye, but he was as soft as wax where his 
fine lady-wife was concerned. No,” said Dan 
decidedly, ‘‘ Sir Hagh’s al’ays been a good mas- 
ter to me, and we’ve never had a wrong word 
until that affair, so I owes my lady a double 

‘* At any rate, she bears'Ted no malice now! ”’ 
affirmed Jane. “She eame this afternoon to 
say that as his time woul@ soon be up, she’d 
be glad to know what #he could do for him. 
She eoulé get him a place with one of her 
friends, if so0'be ae you'd like him to go away 
from home fora bit? 

“Til ‘ave eo help!” Dan cried, 
fiercely. “She's & one to talk about 
reformation infeed! A woman as could de- 

, living, and carry on 


m right under his very nose!” 
to divulge his secret, but 

his resentment against Lady 
head slipped out almost un- 


pore oe » Same cried, almost dropping 


“ 
the dirt, ‘m@ dishes she was removing: 
in her ‘*Is the man mad?” 
‘than you are!” Dan an. 


ge “The murder’s out now, 

® have kept what I know to 

furthe present. But you've 

girl, and if ye’ll sware 

ee what I'm going to say 

; without swearing, Dan 

' ip n0 Ways approve 

‘ ts between her 

‘what he hadto say and her 

i 4 ‘3 ispaffiicient for you 

. 80 "tis, IassT” Dam declared. “So 

listen, and I'll soon convince you that your 

precious Lady Hinton is no better than the 

rest of womankind—rather worse, I should 

say. But first tell me, do you recognize this 
flimsy article?’’ 

As he put the question he drew from his 
breast pocket the handkerchief Carlo had found 
in the fir plantation, and laid it before his 
sistet-in-law. Jane Morton took it up, and 
regarded it critically and curiously. 

‘For sure it is my lady’s!”’ she said, then. 
“ See here are the two letters E. H. thatstand 
for Eleanor Hinton, and this is Sir Hugh’s 
crest,”’ pointing to. the battle-axe, 

*¢Bxactly!” agreed Dan, in a tone of triamph. 
*“ And I tell you, the owner of that frippery 
were having a secret meeting with some old 
lover this eveningin the fir plantation. I was 
just too late to spoil their sport, but I heard 
their voices plain enow.” 

“But are you sure it was Lady Hinton?” 
Jane demurred. - **More likely to be her maid 
FPanchette, I should think —those farrin’ girls 
are al’ays giddy thinge. And as for the hand- 
kerchief, that proves nothing. Fanchette 
would be sure to have one of her mistress’s for 
such an occasion !” 

**Bah!” said the gamekeeper, impatiently. 
‘«Tt’s very well for you women, Jane, to make 
excuses for one another; but you can’t throw 
dust in my eyes, and as true as I sit here ‘twas 
Lady Hinton herself and none other a-talking 
with a gent this evening in the fir plaxta- 
gs i Ti ed, sud 

“ And s ing it was,” Jane rejoined, sud- 
denly aacthig ee tactics of defence ; what 
harm could there be in her gt having & 
stroll by moonlight with one of the guests at 
the Hall?” - 

‘* Guests at the Hall. Fidale-de-dee!” Dan 
leaned back, and his laugh was not pleasant to 
hear. “ Ladies don’t steal into plantations 
half-a-mile from home at ten o’clock at night 
to take gece yim bg nt ie 7 
more especia No, her ship is up 
some little game; and I mean do find out what 
it is as sure as my name’s Dan Morley!” 

There was such vindictiveness expressed in 
his tones—he was altogether so unlike his 
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usual seli—that Jane shrank back in some 
alarm. 

“Dan !’”’ she said, slowly, “ you surely would 
not—even if you found your suspicions true— 
endeavour to make mischief between Sir Hugh 
and his wife?” 

‘*‘ Wouldn’t I, though! ” cried Dan, fiercely. 
‘“T’d like to see him when he finds her lady- 
ship is not quite perfect after all. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t be so ready to listen to her tales 
about other people another time then.” 

“Oh! but Dan, think of the disgrace!” 
Jane cried, in shocked tones. 

“ Did she think of ours?” retorted the other ; 
“when she gave evidence against a lad who 
did her no more harm than to kill one of her 
pampered pets? Did-she stop to reflect upon 
the trouble she was causing to an honest family 
as had served the Hintons for years and years 
before she was born? Why should I have pity 
on @® woman who showed no pity for us? 
Answer that question, Jane Morton! You 
can’t; and yet she’s peweeneyom like all the 
rest, with her fair face and & ways as she 
did Sir Hugh before you—but as she will never 
do me, for Dan Morley is not a man to forget 
or to forgive an injury. And mark my words, 
Lady Hinton will live to be*sorry that she 
ever made an enemy of me!” 


dence, which, during the conversation, had lain 
on the table before him, and replaced it in his 
pocket. “It’s eleven o'clock,” he said, then ; 
“ but I must have another round before I turn 
in and see whether I can find any of those 
rascally poachers, You needn’t sit up for me, 
Jane; I daresay I'll be away a couple o’ 
hours. or more, and mind—mum’s the word,” 

With this parting injanction the gamekeeper 
stepped out into the moonlit night, while Jane 
Morton continued her task of “ putting things 
to rights’ before retiring to rest, though she 
stopped from time to time to shake her head 
and mutter,— 

“ Ab! the trouble’s sent him daft or he’d have 
never thought of doing it. He's never got over 
that affair of Ted’s, worse luck!” And again: 
‘‘ It’s a pity there’s no one to give that poor, 
pretty, young thing a word o’ warning—not 
that I'll ever believe a syllable against her, let 
Dan‘tay what he will!” ended loyal Jane. 

And then, having finished her “ tidying up”’ 
the good soul went off to bed, to dream that 
Lady Hinton was found dead in the fir planta- 
tion, and that Dan was arrested on suspicion 
of having murdered her, one of her ladyship’s 
handkerchiefs being found im his possession. 


CHAPTER III. 


TuERE was commotion and consternation at 
Hinton Hall. Lady Hintoa’s diamonds were 
missing. Stolen—lost; none kuew how or 
when. But the fact remained—the diamonds 
were gone ! 

The second. annual ball to celebrate the 
anniversary of Sir Hugh and Lady Hinton’s 
nuptials had duly taken place. -All the élite of 
the county had been present; and even amid 
that brilliant throng Lady Hinton had shone 
resplendent, Her fair young beauty bad been 
furshermore enhanced by the setting. She 


had worn a gleaming ivory sitin looped up | 


with water-lilies, and the famous Hinton 
diamonds had glittered on her arms in her 
ears, and had encircled the rounded throat. 

People envied. Lady Hinton her gallant, 
gracious husband, who seemed, and was in 
reality, so devoted t» her; herown magnificent 
beauty, her splendidly appointed mansicn, her 
carriages and horses and costly dresses—but 
above all, her diamonds. 

After the ball, when the guests had departed, 
Lady Hiatou, who had been the life and centre 
of attraction, seemed suddenly to have col- 
lapsed. 

“‘ My darling,” Sir Hagh had said, drawing 
her fondly to him, “ you have surpassed your- 
self to-night. I never saw you more brilliant, 
or looking more beautiful ! ”’ 

* And you love me, Hugh—as much now as 


He rose as ke | 
spoke, folded up the damaging piece of evi- | 








when you married me two years ago?” she 
asked, wistfully, and laying her golden head, 
with a little caressing gesture, on his shoulder. 

‘‘ More, if that were possible! ’’ he avowed, 
fervently, stooping to press his bearded lips to 
her trembling ones, 

“And—and you will always care for me, 
Hugh ? You will never, never change?” 

There was such evident anxiety in her tones 
that he looked at her in some surprise. 

‘Never, my pet! You know the Hinton 
motto is ‘ Steadfast.’” 

* But something might happen to make you 
change your opinion of me,’’ she said, with 
strange persistency. 

‘‘ Nothing could make me change,” be re- 
plied gravely; ‘‘nothing excepting falsehood 
and treachery, and they are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with my Nell, who 
is the soul of purity and truth.” 

She shivered slightly. 

“T—I am very tired,” she said, wearily, 
raising her head, and he was struck by the 
change in ber manner. 

The brilliancy had died out of her eyes, the 
bloom from her cheeks, and she trembled as if 
with ague. 

“ Why, Nell, how pale you are!” he cried, in 
alarm; “ you have overtaxed your strength, I 
fear.” 

‘‘ Yes, that is it,” she said, with a half 
smile. ‘I shall be better after a good night’s 
rest,’’ 

“IT hope so. I shall just have one cigar and 
then follow your good example.” 

Sir Hogh held his wife in his arms for one 
moment, wondering a little when he released 
her, that her eyes should be fall of tears. Later 
he remembered that and other things with 
exceeding bitterness of heart. 

When Lady Hinton reached her room she 
undressed with feverish haste. Her jewels 
were placed in their casket, and this again 
put for additional safety by her maid into the 
dressing-case, the key of which Fanchette 
handed to her Jady. ‘The next morning, in 
accordance with the usual custom, Sir Hugh 
himself, accompanied by a groom, rode over to 
a neighbouring town to deposit the diamonds 
with his bankers. The manager, as a matter 
of form, opened the casket to examine the 
contents. 

‘It is well I did so,’’ he remarked, as he 
took up the bracelets. “I see you have re- 
tained the necklet, Sir Hugh.” 

“ The necklet !” eried the baronet, surprised 
‘“‘ Why, surely it is there? My wife would never 
be so careless as to mislay that! ” 

The manager's face wore a curious smile. 

‘‘ At any rate,” be said, “it is fortunate I 
opened the casket in your presence and noted 
the absence of the necklet ; but no doubt you 
will find it all right at home.” 

Back to the Hall rode Sir Hugh. Lady 
Hinton, who had pleaded fatigue as an excuse 
for remaining in her room, had only just arisen 
when he entered her boudoir. 

‘*Nell ! ” he cried, without any preamble, 
“the diamond neck'et is missing. Never was 
so surprised in my life as when Graham cpa 

ere 


| the casket and said it was not there! 
| can it be?’’ 


“ The necklet gone!” Lady Hinton faltered, 
and her husband must have remarked how 
her voice trembled had he not been so excited 
himself. “I will ring the bell for Fan- 
chette.” 

She had her hand on the bell-rope when Sir 
Hagh stopped her. 

“Stay,” hesaid. ‘ Before we question the 
maid tell me when did you see it last? ” 

Even then he did not notice the slight hesi- 
tation before she answered, nor did he observe 
that her eyes never once met his, 

“ When I took off my diamonds last evening 
I placed them myself in the casket, and Fan- 
chette locked them away in my dressing-case,” 
she answered slowly. 

“ Your dressing-case has not been tampered 
with?” Sir Hugh queried, 

‘No, I think not. Fanchette unlocked it 





in my presence this morning, and handed me 
the casket.” 

“¥ou think Fanchette is honest? You 
have never had reason to suspect her before?’’ 

“No, no!” Lady Hinton cried, horrified. 
She had never avticipated that the innocent 
might suffer. ‘ Panchette is not the thief—of 
that Iam certain !” she added, emphatically. 

**It is very curious! ” Sir Hugh observed 
thoughtfully. 

And more singular still it proved to 
be when every attempt to trace the lost 
jewels ended in failure. Even the detective, 
who had been telegraphed for from Scotland- 
yard, was nonplassed. There was nothing 
ascertained beyond the bare facts that Lady 
Hinton ond Fanchette stated. That the 
necklet had been abstracted during the night 
by some clever thief who had duplicate keys, 
and knew where it was deposited, was the 
eonclasion most people arrived at. But if so, 
why had not the earrings and bracelet, &c. , heen 
taken? Only one person shook his head as 
he listened to the various conjectures; but he 
kept “mum.” 

' After that, for many weeks in succession, 
there appesred an advertisenrent in the 
**dailies ” as follows :— 

** Five hundred pounds reward. Missivg, on 
the night of the 12th instant, ‘a diamond 
necklet, the property of Sir Hugh Hinton of 
Hinton Hall, Suffolk. The above sum will be 
paid to any person or persons giving such in- 
formation as may lead to its recovery. No 
farther reward will be offered.” 

It would be difficult to say who had first 
suggested this advertisement, but it is certain 
that Lady Hinton first proposed the amount 
of the offered reward. 

Several weeks elapsed before any sign was 
made ; then, one morning, Sir Hugh received an 
illiterate epistle, which ran thus :— 


“ Most wonoRED S1R,— 

“The riter is abut to piat. out the 
gilts, ‘neste as took the dimans, but hit. wood 

much as is live was wurth., If the 
gintleman will send the riter a riten promis 
that no arm will come to hanyone, and the lor 
not set on ’em, the riter will undertak to bring 
the jools to a certin place if Sir U will imself 
come alone onor brite, and bring the five 
undred pounds.” 

‘* Rite to Dick davis, care of Mrs, Menkins, 
2, York-rode, Shoardich,”’ 

Long and many were the coneultations held 
over this precious document ; and, at length, in 
spite of the advice given by the Scotland-yard 
authorities, Sir Hugh determined to comply 
with the request of the correspondent. 

In due time an appointment was made for 
Sir Hugh to meet the man in a back street in 
London, well-known to the police as the 
habitual resort of thieves. Nothing daunted, 
however, the baronet kept the tryst, and, 
singularly enough, was not robbed of the £500, 
as had been predicted by the detectives, but 
received in exchange the necklet intact from 
a personage who was evidently so disguised as 


.to render recognition in the future impossible. 


‘* You see there’s honour among thieves,” 
remarked the man, with a short laugh, as he 
conducted his visitor to the door, after the 
transaction had been completed, “And it’s 
well you kept your word and came alone, for 
if the beaks had been down on us, we'd have 
made short work of you./” 

Sir Hugh glanced at the man sharply, but 
made no rejoinder, though he was not without 
suspicions that some attempt would be made 
torob him again of the diamonds before ke 
reached home. In this he was mistaken, how- 
ever, and the next day saw them eafely de- 
posited with his bankers. 

It would have been well if the mstter had 
ended withthe recovery of the recklet; but 
unfortunately this was not to he s0. Lady 
Hinton, who had been kept in a constant 
state of excitement and suspense since what 
she termed “that unlucky ball,’’ began to 
show such evident signs of illness that Sir 
Hough grew alarmed. 
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She had become strangely nervous, stocting 
at the slightest sound ; and her husband co 

no longer be blind to the fact that she shunned 
him. More than once, too, he had been con- 
siderably perplexed at finding her in tears, for 
which she was unable or unwilling to explain 
the cause, After the recovery of the dia- 
monds, Lady Hinton appeared to overcome 
her depressiofi in some measure; but by-and- 
by the gloom returned to her brow, the 
nervous fear was again visible in her manner, 
the bloom faded from her cheeks, and her 
eyes wore a hunted expression that could not 
fail to impress the beholder with the idea that 
she was haunted by some terrible reminiscence 
of the past, or equal dread of the future, 

“‘T tell you what it is, Nell,” Sir Hugh said 
one morning, after gravely regarding his wife 
for some minutes, as she sat opposite to him 
at the breakfast table languidly pouring out 
his chocolate for him, “I will take the matter 
into my own hands, and carry you off to 
Brighton. The sea-breezes may, gehere, do 
for you what it is evident old Dr. Pringle has 
failed to accomplish, You are looking awfully 
ill, my child !” ; 

The quick tears rose to her eyes at the 
tenderness in her husband’s tone; a choking 
sensation forbade her utterance fora moment ; 
then she suddenly pushed away the untasted 
food, oot gains round to Sir Hugh’s side she 
astonish that gentleman by flinging her 
arms round his neck, and bursting into a 
passion of weeping. 

Accoustomed as he had become of late to 
Nell’s capricious moods, he was singularly dis- 
tarbed by this demonstration. 

“ Yes, yes, that is it, You are ill—out of 
sorts altogether!” he said, more to himself 
than to her, and striving to put from him the 
vague, uneasy suspicion that had been making 
itself felt lately—that there was something 
more than mere physical ailment that affected 
his wife. ‘I will take you away where I can 
devote myself to you more. I’m afraid I’ve 
neglected you, Nell, and you have got hipped, 
child! You see,”—apologetically—“ a fellow in 
my position has so many duties to attend to 
his time can scarcely be called his own ; but I 
= shelve everything for the present 
an an 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Nell, raising her head. 
And, was it fancy ? or were the blue eyes filled 
with pain and terror—yes, absolute terror ? 
“ You mast not contemplate making any such 
sacrifice for me. I am not worthy of it, in- 
deed, I am not!” she pleaded earnestly. 

“Indeed! Then you greatly underrate your 
value, madam,” Sir Hugh rejoined, playfully. 
‘‘ And there is noneed to talk of sacrifice! Do you 
know, Nell?” he went on lightly, “I’m afraid 
Tam a little bit of a hypocrite, and shall be 
really glad of so feasible an excuse as my wife's 
failing health to take a holiday!” 

Bat Nell clung to him almost convulsively. 

“No—no!” she reiterated, with strange 
earnestness, ‘I would rather—oh! so much 
rather remain here. I hate strange places, 
and to be among strangers,” 

** But you forget! You will have me with 
you,” Sir Hugh said, gently, a little surprised 
at her vehemence, 

“Yes, I know.” Bat she did not appear to 
derive much consolation from that fact, as she 
twisted and untwisted her slender fingers. 
Then she added, abruptly, “ At least, Hugh, 
you will not make any arrangements to leave 
Hinton Hall for another month ; and if—if—at 
the end of that time I—I am no better, I will 
do as you wish.” 

She was evidently very much agitated, and 
very much in earnest; and though he was 
somewhat puzzled, Sir Hugh yielded the point 
at last—much against his better judgment. 
But when had he ever refused his wife any 
favour she might ask? And how could hedo so 
now with her wistful eyes raised to his in 
eloquent, yet mute appeal ? 

That same evening, when Lady Hinton was 
in her boudoir—whither she had retired under 
the plea of having a bad headache, but in 

reality that she might ayoid a téte-d-téte with 





her husband, whose anxious 
scrutiny she was learning to dread—Fan- 
chetts came to her with that mysterious 
little air, which seems to be the delight of 
Frenchwomen especially. She shut the door 
carefally behind her, and came quite close to 
her lady’s side, glancing even then cautiously 
over her shoulder before she said, in a half- 
whisper, — 

“‘ Milady will pardon me for disturbing her, 
but the matter was so urgent, The stranger 
would not a refusal take!” 

“ What is it, Fanchette? Why are you so 
mysterious?”? Lady Hinton asked, a little 
impatiently, but turning so ghastly white, and 
beginning to tremble so violently, that Fan- 
chette in some alarm snatched up a bottle of 
eau-de-Cologne from the dressing-table. 

7 Lady Hinton waved her imperiously 
aside. 

‘*T am not faint,” she said, suddenly re- 
collecting the necessity for being on her guard 
in the presence of this keen-witted soubrette. 
Then with her usual langour, she added, — 

‘* What were you saying?” 

“Ab! pardon, milady; I had nearly for- 
gotten,” Fanchette hastened to apologise. 
‘She will not be denied. I-said milady was 
indisposed—could not be disturbed—but she 
persisted.” 

“Tt is a woman, then?”’ 

Lady Hinton gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Mais oui, milady,” Fanchette responded, 
carefully repressing any signs of the surprise 
she felt at the question. “She desires to 
speak with your ladyship, though I told 
her——” 

‘* I will see her,” Lady Hinton interrupted, 
calmly. ‘Show her in here.” 

Fanchette s on her errand, while her 
mistress leaned back in her chair, her hands 
folded on her lapin an attitude of ease and 
complacency, but with a look of fear and ex- 
pectancy in her eyes which no effort on her 
part could banish. 

She had not long to wait. 

In less than five minutes after the maid's 


searching, 


— she returned, and heralded into her | 
1 





“T shall, of course, bs your escort ; though, 
unfortunately, I cannot remain with you, my 
love !” Sir Hugh said, fondly. ‘But I shall 
ran backwards and forwards. I must be at 
Hinton Hall for the election,”’ 

An arrangement which took a heavy load 
of care from Nelt’s heart if he had only have 
known it. 

“Thank Heaven for this respite !’’ she mur- 
mured, when she found herself alone, clasping 
her burning hands together. ‘I shall not be 
under constant surveillance there. But how 
will it end—how must it end?” passionately. 


“Oh! Ralph, Ralph! must you ruin both our 
lives ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arter seeing his wife comfortably installed 
at the “ Grand,” and looking better already, he 
declared, Sir Hugh returned home, promising 
to rejoin Lady Hinton in a few days. 

It was on the following morning that, after 
partaking of his solitary breakfast, the butler 
came to him with a message from the game- 
keeper that if his master could spare him a 
= minutes he‘would be glad to speak with 


m. 

‘*Show him in here,’’ said Sir Hugh, “I 
will see him at once, About the poachers, no 
doubt,” he added to himself, as the door closed 
behind the butler’s retreating figure. 

But when the man stood in his presence, he 
showed a most unaccountable reluctance to 
speak. 

“What is it, Dan?” the baronet queried, 


| regarding him with some surprise as Dan 


| Morley remained silently before him, nervously 


| 
| 
' 
| 
! 
| 


y's presence a tall figure, closely veiled; nor | 


did the woman attempt to raise the thick, 


the door noiselessly behind her. 
“You wished to see me?” Lady Hinton 


no effort to break the silence. 


| lining of the same, wit 


removing his cap from one hand to the other, 
his whole attention eee? fixed on the 

out once raising his 
eyes to those of his master. 

Sir Hugh waited a moment—the game- 
keeper was not usually slow of speech. me- 
thing unusual must have happened to have 
thus disturbed him—then he repeated, this 
time a trifle impatiently,— 

‘* What] is it? Can’tyou find your tongte, 


| man?” 
gauzy fabric that so effectually concealed her | 
features even when Fanchette retired closing , 


throbbing, and a vague terror made her tremble | 


in every limb. 

The woman glanced cautiously round ; then, 
apparently having satisfied herself that there 
were no eye-witnesses to betray her, she drew 
a folded piece of paper from her pocket, and 
placed it, still without speaking, in Lady 
Hinton’s hand, and before the latter could 
divine her intention she had glided out of the 
room. 

For one brief moment Lady Hinton was 
too astonished for thought or action; then she 
recovered herself—not without an effort—rose 
hastily, and locked the door. 

Having thas secured herself against any pos- 
sible intruder on her privasy she returned to her 
seat, and slowly spread out the soiled, crumpled 
sheet of paper, which had been presented to 
her thus strangely. 

The words were few and simple, but their 
effect on the reader was sufficiently startling:— 

“You are being watched! If you have any 
cause for secresy take this warning from one who 
wishes you well /” 

That was all; but Lady Hinton’s cheeks 
grew blanched; a great trouble came into the 
large blue eyes, and sho caught her breath 
with something like a sob. 

The next morning, when Sir Hugh once 
more broached the subject of his wife requir- 
ing change of air, she made no further ob- 
jections to his proposal that she should go to 
Brighton for a few weeks; indeed, the plan 
seemed rather to meet with her approval than 
otherwise, 


| that that which he had to r 
She spoke calmly, though her pulses were | 





Still Dan hesitated, though he raised his 
head and shot one swift glance in the direc- 
tion of Sir Hugh. Perhaps he felt some com- 


| punction of conscience at the thought of what 
said, finding that her strange visitant made 


he was about to do. Instinctively he knew 
would take all 
the light and happiness out of Sir Hugh’s life 
— would embitter an existence which as yet had 
tasted little of sorrow; and the baronet had 
always been a good master, kind and considerate 
to his dependents, taking an interest in their 
welfare, proving a friend in their time cf need, 
ever generous and just, except—ah !—Dan drew 
along breath. The recollection of that one ix- 
stance when he had felt himself bitterly 
aggrieved when Sir Hugh had been, as he de- 
clared, biassed against him and his, and had 
acted altogether unlike himself, drove away 
all softer feelings from Dan’s heart which the 
sight of the kind, frank face of his master had 
conjured up. 

The hot blood rashed to his forehead ; he 
seemed to live again through that day when 
shame had fallen upon him, and the old 
revengeful passion stirred within him with re- 
doubled force. He looked Sir Hugh full in the 
face now as he answered,— 

“It’s about the diamonds, sir.” 

“The diamonds!” echoed the baronet. “I 
thought we had-heard the last of that story.” 

“ Well, sir,” Dan said, slowly; “perhaps I 
ought not to tell ye, but it’s been on my mind 
@ goodish bit now, and the fact is I can’t keep 
it no longer.” } 

“ Let us hear what you know? ” rejoined the 
baronet, still perplexed by the other’s air of 
mystery. 

“You see, sir,” Dan went on thus abjured, 
‘* it’s a hawk’ard thing, and a painful thing as 
I’ve got to do, but you'll forgive me sir, I know. 
It’s from a sense 0’ dooty I come to you. 
You"il give me credit for that.” 
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“Yes, yes; but to the point,” Sir Hugh said, 
anxious to come to the gist of the matter. 

‘I’m coming to that,” Dan replied; ‘‘ only 
I'd like to prepare you like for what’s a-coming. 
Howmsoever I[’ll tell you straight for’ard now. 
Away back in the summer, sir, a couple o’ 
months or more afore the diamonds was lost, 
I was out one night a-looking after the 
poachers when I hears voices. Now, thinks I 
to myself, I’ve caught the rascals this time, 
and I stole up stealthy like from tree to tree, 
and when I'd got close I seed they was no 
poachers at all, but a lady and a gentleman.” 

Dan paused and glanced at the baronet, but 
his manner was so unconcerned it was evident 
be had no suspicion of the truth. 

‘* Well,” continued the gamekeeper, ‘ they 
was talking so low I couldno’t hear what they 
said, and presently the lady went off towards 
the Hall quite in a hurry like, and the geuntle- 
man, he made off in the other direction as 
quick, I’d got Carlo with me, and ’twas as 
much as I could do to hold him ; howmsoever, 
I did it, only when they had gone, and I let the 
dog loose, he bounded into the bushes, and 
presently he came back and laid this at my 
feet.”’ 

This was the fatal handkerchief which Dan 
had on a former occasion displayed to his 
sister-in-law, and which he now stepped for- 
ward and placed in the baronet’s hand. As the 
latter’s eyes rested on the woven initials a 
sudden change came over his handsome face. 
It was only a puzzled expression as yet. 

‘**T don’t think I quite understand,” he said, 
quietly. 

“It’s my lady’s handkercher! ” Dan said, 
sturdily. He was a little disappointed at the 
other’s coolness. ‘‘ And ’twas my lady hersel’ 
in the fir plantation as was talking with a 
strange gent.” 

Still Sir Hugh manifested but little emotion 
as he uttered the brief interrogation,— 

“Well?” 

But the keen, penetrating eyes somewhat 
disconcerted the gamekeeper. What if, after 
ail, his story were not believed ?—if the master 
fathomed his motive in making these disclo- 
sures now ? 

‘*Of course it wasn’t my business if my lady 
chose to entertain her guests in such unco’ 
places at such unco’ hours,” he went on de- 
precatingly—and for the first time Sir Hugh 
changed colour, and an ominous frown gathered 
on his forehead ; ‘‘ and so I kept mum as to what 
I’dseen. No doubt my leddy had her reasons 
for what she did, and ’twasn’t for the likes o’ 
me to pry into her actions. No, nor I said 
nothing when I seed the same thing happen 
again and again ; nor when my leddy gave the 
stranger a packet, though when he opened it I 
could have sworp the diamonds was there 
a-sparkling, and——” 

‘*Stop!’’ thundered the baronet, suddenly 
springing to his feet with flashing eyes. 
“Mind what you say, Dan Morley, for by 
Heaven I will make you prove every word, 
or——-” He did not finish the sentence, but it 
was hardly needful. 

“T know what I’m a-saying,” rejoined Dan, 
surlily ; ‘‘and it’s gospel truth.” 

“It will go haré with you if it is not. Go 
on,’ said Sir Hugh, sternly. And Dan con- 
tinued, rather sulkily. He had hardly been 
prepared for th's reception of his story. 

“T said rothing at the time, because it 
wasn’t my affair, and I couldn’t be sure about 
the diamonds, and I knew as how you was 
wrapped up in my leddy, and so I held my 
tongue; ’twasn’t likely you’d believe my word 
againt my lady’s. And, as I said before, I didn’t 
know until last night for sure that they was 
the diamonds I’d seen my lady give the gentle- 
man.” . 

“Last night! Great heavens!” The cry 
seemed wrung from Sir Hugh in his agony. 
Dan's words had surely gone home at last ! 

“ Yes, last night,” the gamekeeper repeated, 
trying hard to keep the exultation from being 
apparent in his tone. ‘They met again, and 
then I heard my lady crying bitterly, and says 
she, ‘ How can you be so cruel as tocontinue to 





persecute me after all I’ve done for you ? I’ve 
never known a minute’s happiness since I took 
the diamonds ; and you promised to go away if 
you got tie £500; and now you want more, and 
what am I todo?’ And then she fell a-weep- 
ing again, and he put his arm round her and 
kissed her, and promised that he’d keep away 
if she’d only try and give him another £100. 
And she clang to him, sobbing and saying as 
how she'd always do what she could for him 
in memory of the old days, and she wished 
she’d never married Sir Hugh—it had been all 
a mistake. And then they talked so low I could 
make neither head nor tail of it; but 1’d 
heard enough, and so I came away. I’d 
thought for a long time you ought to know of 
these meetings ; but it seemed cruel like to tell 
you—and you worshipping the very ground my 
lady tredon. I couldn't find it in my heart 
to spile your happiness; but when I heard 
about the diamonds, thinks I to myself I can’t 
and won’t keep mum any longer.” 

‘** You’ve done rightly, Dan,” Sir Hugh said, 
in a hoarse, strained voice that made the 
gamekeeper start. ‘ You’re a good fellow, and 
mean well, Forgive me if—if I was a little 
rough to you just now, and—and seemed to 
doubt you. Though it is hard enough to believe, 
Heaven knows!” 

He drew his hand across bis eyes hurriedly, 
as he spoke; a great spasm of pain contracted 
the handsome features, making him look 
haggard and worn. Even in that brief space 
of time a great change had been effected in 
his appearance ; with the grey shade supersed- 
ing bis usually healthy colouring be had passed 
from a young to a middle-aged man. Even 
Dan Morley, embittered as he was, gazed with 
some degree of awe, not unmingled with regret, 
at the havoc he had wrought ; but compunc- 
tion came too late now, the deed was done— 
only he could not bear longer to be a witne3s 
of his master’s grief, and so presently he 
moved gingerly towards the door. 

The silence was oppressive, for after that 
one brief outburst Sir Hugh might have been 
an image of stone. He sat staring vacantly 
before him, unmindfal of the gamekeeper’s 
presence. But Dan’s movement, slight as it 
me recalled him to himself, He drew a long 
sigh. 

‘‘Have you any orders to give me before I 
go, sir?’’ Dan asked, strangely, anxious now 
to make good his escape. 

“ Orders ?—yes — no—that is——”’ Sir Hugh 
began, confusedly. Then, after a moment, in 
which he seemed to be struggling with him- 
self, he added more calmly, ‘‘ You will not re- 

eat this story you have told me to any other 

iving soul, Dan—I may rely on that? I—I 
must have time to think.” 

“Yes, you may depend on my silence, sir,”’ 
Morley replied. ‘Good-morning, sir!” and 
touching his forelock with his hand, he managed 
this time to slink off. 

I say “slink”? advisedly, for the man felt 
anything but like a conquering hero as he left 
his master’s presence. It was strange, he re- 
flected, that, after all, he should experience so 


little satisfaction now that his desire was. 


accomplished. Though the story he had told 
had been true in the main he had purposely 
exaggerated some points whilst repressing 
others, and had thus put a different complex- 
ion to the matter than the true one. Some- 
how, as he walked slowly along, he thought 
less of the effect of his disclosures on Lady 
Hinton, than of his master’s sufferings—that 
mater whom he was fain to acknowledge had 
ever been a generous and good one to him. 
Well, perhaps, after all, Lady Hinton would be 
able to explain her conduct to her husband’s 
satisfaction. Yetin his own mind Dan had a 
conviction that no such opportunity would be 
offered to her. 

As for Sir Hugh, for more than an hour he 
sat in the same position as when the game- 
keeper had left him, trying to realize this evil 
thing that bad fallen upon him. After that 
one brief donbt it never occurred to him to 

uestion the truth of Dan Morley’s revelations. 
Too well he remembered at houcand little in- 





stances that served to corroborate his evidence 
—WNell’s evident shrinking from him—the 
strange circumstances under which the dia- 
monds were lost—her proposal to offer the £500 
reward—the still more singular manner in 
which the necklet had been restored: ail 
pointed to his wife’s guilt. She had deceived 
him, and oh! most bitter thought of all, for 
the sake of some former lover—for a man who 
still retained his hold on her affections. 
Had not Dan said that she had alluded to old 
days, and that she had openly regretted her 
union with himself? Well, if she found the 
chain that bound her to him so galling, he 
would loosen it so far as lay in his power. 
Never again willingly would his eyes rest on 
his wife’s fair, false face—never again should 
they live beneath the same roof. So he re- 
flected as he drew writing materials towards 
him and dictated these few brief words to the 
woman who had so basely betrayed his trust. 

‘“‘T-have discovered who stole the diamord 
necklet, also to what purpose the £500 reward 
forits recovery was put. The whole scheme dces 
your head, if not your heart, credit. I told ycu 
once I could forgive all save falsehood ard 
treachery—must I add to these infidelity? It 
is best that we should not meet again. I am 
going abroad at once for an indefinite period, 
and in the meantime I will arrange with my 
lawyer that a suitable provision shall be made 
for one who, unfortunately, bears my name—a 
name which until now has never been 
associated with dishonour. May Heaven for- 
give you, as Ishall hope I may learn to do some 
day. “ Huex Hinton.” 

That was all. Then he rang the bell and 
ordered his valet to pack at once, as he was 
going to cross over to Paris that night. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wirz his own hand Sir Hugh Hinton posted 
his letter to his wife, and at nine o’clock that 
evening he was seated in the tidal express 
bound for Dover; a pale, stern man, whom 
few would have recognized as the jovial 
baronet of a few hours before. 

Moodily he leaned back in the corner of the 
carriage, of which he was sole occupant, never 
noticing that presently the train began to 
oscillate violently, then there was a sudden 
jerk, a loud crash, followed by darkness and 
shrieks of distress. 

For a moment Sir Hugh was stunned ; then 
he scrambled to his feet to find that the 
carriage in which he had travelled was a wreck, 
though he had miraculously escaped unhurt 
beyond a few scratches and bruises. There 
were, however, others less fortunate, and the 
baronet went at once to their assistance. As 
he groped aboutin the half light the scene 
which met his view was weird and appalling 
in the extreme. 

The train had run off the line, and down a 
steep embankment. The engine, which lay on 
its side snorting and puffing like some huge 
animal at bay, added to the horror of the sur- 
roundings. 

Luckily they were near a station when the 
accident had occurred, and within a very short 
time help arrived. 

Bonfires were lighted, and a ‘couple of 
doctors had all their energies taxed in binding 
up wounds, and administering to the wants of 
the injured. 

There had been none killed, though one 
poor fellow was frightfully crushed, and it was 
evident that his hours were numbered. 

With all the gentleness of a woman Sir 
Hugh raised his head, and administered to 
him some brandy out of his travelling flask ; 
and presently his efforts were so far rewarded 
that the sufferer, who had fainted from loss of 
blood, gave some signs of returning conscious- 
ness. 

The heavy eyelids slowly unclosed, and his 
gaze wandered L aaag sig 3 around, finally 
resting on the pitying face bent over him ; and 
as it did so a gleam of recognition swept over 
his pallid features. 
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« Ah!” he muttered, drawing a long breath, 
“ What brings him here now, I wonder? ” 

Sir Hugh, who thought his mind was 
wandering, or that peradventure in the imper- 
fect light he had been mistaken for some one 
else, answered gently, — 

“Tam a strangér to you, my poor fellow. 
There has beew-a railway accident, and I have 
providentially escaped uninjured, while yeu, I 
fear, are badly hurt,’ 

“ Aye, that Iam! But you’re wrong in ycur 
first surmise,” the man said, speaking more 
collectedly now, and with a sort of subdued 
eagerness in his tone; ‘I don’t often forget a 
face I’ve once seen, and if you’re not Sir 
—— Hinton, why, you’re his gkost, that’s 
all!” 

He laughed then—a hollow unnataral sound 
that brought on a fit of exhaustion —and he 
leaned heavily back on the baronet’s arm, 
panting for breath. 

Who was this strange man who knew his 
name so well, Sir Hagh wondered, as he ex- 
amined more critically than he had hitherto 
done the pale, drawn features, upon which 
even he could see in the dim light recklessness 
and dissipation had left their mark. 

A gentleman by birth, nevertheless, he said 
to himeelf, noting the delicate couleur of the 
haggard face, the shapely hands reddened and 
made coarse, as they had evidently been, by 
toil ; the broad, intellectual forehead, the small 
closely-curled ear, and equally small foot. A 
gentleman by birth, unmistakably, but one 
whose tastes and associates had as unmistak- 
ably been of the lower order. 

So Sir Hugh decided, and just as he bad 
come to this conclusion the man made an 
effort to raise himself, straining his eyes to 
pierce through the surrounding gloom. 

*“ Where is she—Nell, I mean?” he cried, 
excitedly, the dim eyes lighting up with sudden 
fever. 
time to be lost. Do you hear?” 

Ye:, Sir Hugh heard, and understood. A 
deadly fear crept over him—a heavy foreboding 
of impending evil. 





“ Bring her to me! Quick! there is no ' 


A clever scheme altogether, and well played 

into my hands beautifully. I always knew she 

had plenty of fame | she was so proud— 

- . so deuced proud—like the governor for 
at.”’ 

The man paused—he had evidently forgotten 
the present, and was living the past over 
~ Sir Hugh's suspense became intoler- 
able. 

“Tell me, what do you want with Nell—my 
wife, yon know?” he said, presently, as the 
other remained silent. 

“Yes, I know,” the man repeated, faintly 
now and opening his eyes, which he had closed 
afew minutes before. “It was not ber fault 
about the diamonds. I threatened her if she 
would net do as I told her and get me the 
money I needed—five handred pounds. Poor 
Nell, I’ve always been a burden and a bugbear 
to her, I fear, even when we were little 
children tcgether, and my mother made her 
promise——” 

His voice died away. 

Sir Hugh stooped lower to catch the broken 
sentences. 

“Yes,” the other went on, presently, speak- 
ing now with difficulty, “I’ve alwajs been a 
ne’er-do-weel, and I got into debt, and then 
committed forgery, but it was found ou6, and I 
was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, I 
came out four months ago on a ticket of-leave, 
and then I traced Nell out. She’d married you 
in the meantime, and I threatened 1’d go to 
you and tell you I was her brother if she 
refused to kelp me. Nell was always so proud 
I knew she’d never told any one of my dis- 
grace, least of all you. But you'll forgive her 
now—about the diamonds, I mean,” he added, 
in a weaker tone, “ it’s—the only—reparation 
—I can make her—poor Nell.’”’ 

His head fell back as he finished speaking, 
and bending forward, the baronet saw that he 
was dead. 

So that was the meaning of it all! This 


| man, whom Nell had befriended, for whom she 


He never recoguized until that fatal moment | 


that, despite all Dan Morley’s disclosures, 
his own painful recollections 
conduct, that there had been a doubt in hisown 


miod—-slight, itis true ; but still the doubt had | 


existed of his wife’s guilt. 

She might have deceived him, she might 
even have connived at the abstraction of the 
diamonds—sufficient reasons for his just anger 
and upbraidings—but of that other sin, cf 
which, in his mad passion, he had accused her, 
he had in his heart of hearts believed her, on 
— reflection, innocent—his beautiful, bonuie 
NCL: 

Ab! surely if she were untrue then were 
all women false. So he had argued with him- 
self during that solitary journey. And now! 
Ah! now he felt that the last frail hope was 


Nell’s strange |. 





slipping away from him—that he was about to’ | 


have his worst suspicions confirmed; so when | 


the man repeated, this time impatiently,— 

“I want Nell! Do you hear?” he only gazed 
stupidly down upon him. 

“4h, I forgot! Lady Hinton, I chould say, 
perhaps, now,” 

_ The dying man’s hoarse laugh grated on his 
listener’s ears, and effectually aroused him. 

‘*Lady Hinton is not with me,” Sir Hugh 
forced himself to say, though be spoke stiffly 
and coldly, as the other was quick to peresive. 

‘*Jealous, by Jove! I never thought of that,” 
he muttered, but nut so low but that the 
baronet heard the words, and winced. 

“ Not here!” he continued. “‘ Ah ! ’tis a pity, 
poor lass!” 

“Who are you, who dare to compassionate 
my wife ?” Sir Hugh cried hotly, forgetting in 
his anger and indignation that he had re- 
nounced all claim to being Nell’s champion. 

“ You don’t recognize me, then?” 

There was a twinkle of humour in the 
questioner’s eyes, even though it was suc- 
ceeded instantly by a contortion of pain. 

“Aht it was a good disguise, and I don’t 
suppose my own father would have known me. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





had risked so much, was a scapegrace brother ! 
How Sir Hugh’s heart bounded at the word! 
What a weight of care and trouble was sud- 
denly lifted from his shoulders ! 

The revulsion of feeling was almost more 
than he could bear. Bitterly he upbraided 
himself for his harsh conduct, his base sus- 
picion! He called himself all sorts of hard 
names in his repentance for the wrong he had 
done his beautiful Nell; he even forgot to 
blame her for her want of confidence in him ; 
in fact, he exalted her to the rank of a heroine 
—a martyr who would have sacrificed her own 
happiness to benefit one who was unworthy, 
but who held the claim of a brother upon her. 

And that letter! that cruel letter. At the 
bare thought of it Sir Hugh’s brow grew crim- 


son. 

Ah! why had he been so rash, so hasty in 
his judgment? Why had he not sought an ex- 
planation from his wife’s own lips before he 
had been so quick to condemn ? 

Well, it was his turn to sue for forgiveness 
now, and no time must be lost. Nell was so 
sweet, so gentle, something within him told 
him that he would not sue in vain. 

“Bat oh! my bonnie Nell!” he cried, in 
his self, “ you may pardon me, but can I ever 
forgive myself? ”’ 

There was no train to Brighton until six 
o’clock in the morning, and it was barely two 
now. Sir Hugh chafed at the delay, but he 
employed the interim in superintending the 
careful removal of the hapless young man who 
had been the cause of so much trouble. The 
now lifeless, still form was conveyed to a 
neighbotri hotel, and there strange but 
kindly hands performed the few last offices 
needed for the dead. 

On arriving at the “‘ Grand,” Sir Hugh went 
straight to Lady Hinton’s apartments. With- 
out waiting even to knock, he entered his 
wife's sitting room. 

It was still early, but the strange silence 
struck him, even in that first moment, with 
some secret foreboding of ill; and it was con- 
firmed when, his glance wandering round, he 





noted the disorder that pervaded, so unlike 
Nell’s usual surroundings. The table, too, 
was spread for breakfast, though it was evi- 
dent nothing had been touched with the ex- 
ception of some coffee, a cup of which stood 
half filled, as if it had been hurriedly left. 

With still that strange sense of uneasines=, 
Sir Hugh, like one in a dream, went forward 
towards Lady Hinton’s dressing-room. 

Doubtless she was not well— had, perhaps, 
not yet risen. Of course that was it; how 
stupid of him not to think of it before ! 

But at the door he met Fanchette—Fan- 
chette, with all her sprightliness and usual 
little air of coquetry departed, and with, in- 
stead, a very frightened Icok on her pale face. 
At the sight of the baronet she uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, not unmingled with 
alarm, raising her hands and shruggizsg her 
shoulders in an expressive manner. 

‘* Ma foi!” she exclaimed, in the excitement 
of the moment, forgetting the deference due to 
her master; ‘‘but cruel misfortune has ar- 
rived!” 

“Tell Lady Hinton that I have arrived,’ 
Sir Hugh said, impatiently. 

“Tf I could! But milady is no longer 
here!” . 

“ What do you say?” the baronet cried, 
sharply. And, with scant ceremony, twisting 
Fanchette out of his way, he ent the room 
behind her. 

It needed but a brief glance to show him 
that it was untenanted. He passed on to the 
inner chamber—that, too, was unoccupied, 
and it was evident that the bed had uot been 
slept in, 

“ What does it mean?” he asked, in pained 
bewilderment, tarning to the French maid 
who had followed him. 

“TI only know that milady got a letter last 
evening which seemed to distress her,” the 
woman answered. “She did not weep, but 
she grew quite white as she read, and then 
she sent me away early—she was tired, she 
said—yet she nev-air went to bed, as you see, 
milord; and this morning, when I came to 
bring her her coffee—she was gone!” 

‘* And that is all ye know? Mind you tell 
me the truth—you do not try to deceive me?” 
Sir Hugh said, sternly. 

“It is quite true—I would not tell milord a 
lie—what for?” Fanchette protested. 

Sir Hugh did not doubt her word. She 
evidently knew no*more than what she had 
stated. Ofcourse he could understand it all— 
no explanation was needed. WNell’s heart had 
been broken by those few cruel sentences he 
had penned, and she had fled—fied from one 
who should have protected her—instead cf 
doubted and mistrusted her. 

It was a terrible disappointment. He had 
pictured to himself quite another ending to 
his journey. But he would find her—she could 
not have gone far in this short time, and then 
he would make up to her for all the misery 
and trouble he had caused her. Oh! bappy 
reunion ! when the shadow which had of late 
been between them should have melted away 
in the clear sunshine of their mutual love. 

So he would fain comfort himeelf, all un- 
conscious of the difficulties that stood in his 
path ; and perhaps it was well for him that he 
cou!d not pierce into the future—could not see 
what gloom and uncertainty stretched before 
him, or what a w time must elapse before 
he should gaze into,the sweet, true face of his 
wife. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Taz sun was sinking to rest in a perfect 
blaze of splendour in the far horizon, making 
the expanse of ocean appear like a -sea to 
molten gold, where miniature boats of the 
same precious ‘metal flecked the surface. It 
streamed into the little sitting-room of Myrtle 

and cheerfulness to 
mewhat meagre 


rays finally lin lovingly on 
clining somew! wearily, it 
fessed, now there was no one‘there to observe 
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nas in the much-faded chintz-covered arm- 
chair. 

The lady was young in years it was easy to 
perceive, but there was a nameless world- 
worn exf-ession in the still beautiful, though 
sharpened features; the luxuriant silken hair 
was gathered up into a soft coil, but the little 
fluffy curls on the forehead did not conceal a 
few faintly-traced lines that told their own 
tale too well. Her eyes—dreamy blue eyes 
they were, with something pathetic in their 
luminous depths—were following with ap- 
parently keen attention a little boat nearing 
the shore, its occupants an old woman, a child 
—a little lad of some five summers, and the 
weather-beaten sailor who pulled the oars. 

The trio formed a pretty enough picture, 
yet a3 the clear treble of the child’s laughter 
came borne across by the breeze, the lady 
sitting so listlessly by the window sighed, and 
the thin white hands were suddenly interlaced 
with @ passionate gesture of either impatience 
or psin—perhapsboth. By this time the little 
lad and his nurse—for such she appeared to 
be—began to ascend the winding path which 
led from the sea-shore to the tiny villa perched 
on the rocks above, and presently the boy 
caught sight of the pale lady watching them 
still with that curious intentness. 

‘‘ Mother, mother!” he cried out, joyously. 
“We've had such fun, nurse and I—I wish 
you'd gone too! See what I’vegot here,” as he 
clambered over the low siil and opened a small 
basket. ‘‘Ben has taught me how to fish— 
wasn’t it good of him to lend me his rod? 
and I’ve caught three—perch he called them 
—all by myself. Wasn’t it good, mother?” 

The lady glanced first at the fish as directed, 
and then at the eager, flashed face bending 
over them; and as she did so the shadow 
passed from her brow and here yes lighted up 
with loving pride. And, indeed, the little lad 
was @ worthy object for the mother’s adora- 
tion. Hoe was fair as an angel—too angelic 
lookieg, old Jennie would think sometimes, as 
she shook her head ominously ; the sunny curls 
clustered all over his bonnie head, and his 
eyes, so like his mother’s, were deep and 
darkly blue. They were sparkling now with 
excitement as he displayed his treasures. 

** Don’t you like them, mother?” the little 
fellow said, uplifting the long dark lashes, and 
speaking in an aggrieved tone, 

“ Yes, they are beautiful, my darling!” 

She was not thinking of the fish, but the 
child did not know that, and was content. 

“ IT was so sorry for them,” he said, touching 
the shining scales with tender fingers; “it 
seemed such a pity to take them away from 
their friends, out cf the beautiful cool water. 
I would have put ’em in the sea again, only 
nurse there said you'd like them for breakfast.” 

“Yes, yer, Master Hugh, so I did,” the old 
woman who hed been standing in the back- 
ground exclaimed, suddenly coming forward 
and seizing the little basket, as if she feared 
the child might yet wish to fulfil his original 
intention. ‘‘It Ilbea nice change. I declare 
you’ve had eggs till you must be sick of ’em. 
Come Master Hugh, and change your boots 
and tidy yourself a bit. Your mother must 
want her tea bad enough.” 

“And so do I!” the boy cried. “I say, 
Jennie,” coaxingly, and hanging on to the old 
woman’s arm, “have you got a nice cake, or 
something good to eat. I’m awfully hungry.” 

Jevnie shook her head. 

“ Bless the bairn, but he do love sweeties,”’ 
she said, stroking the flaxen curls with her 
wrinkled hand. “ I’mafeard, however, there’s 
nought but bread and drippin for ye this night 
—worse luck,” 

Hugh made a little grimace, and then went 
off to ‘*tidy himself,” as his nurse had sng- 
gested, while Jennie brought in the tea and 
spread the cloth with as much iliousness 
as if the fare had been a sumptuous one; 
Then the lady, who still remained by the 
Window, turned towards her, a troubled look 
settling once more on the grave, worn face. 

“Tm afraid, Jennie, we've almost come to 
the end of our resources,” she said, witha sigh. 





‘*Nay, ma’am, don’t fash yoursel’ on that 
score yet awhile, only it’s just as well to be 
careful, because we never know what might 
happen.” 4 

‘* My good soul, you cannot deceive me any 


-longer,” replied the other. ‘‘ And, Jennie, I’ve 


been thinking it is not right for you to be 
wasting your daysin my service any longer. 
It hurts me to think that you are spending 
your own savings instead of putting by some- 
thing more for your old age. It was all very 
well as long as my money lasted, but we have 
come to the end now—even my jewels are all 
gone, and hitherto I have been, as you know, 
unsuccessful in finding a purchaser for my 
water-colour sketches ; neither have I received 
any answers from the editors of several 
periodicals to whom I have sent short poems 
and article:. I have begun to lose all hope 
now, and so, Jennie,” rising suddenly, and 
laying her arm affectionately on the old 
woman’s arm, “good, faithful friend, I have 
come to the conclusion that you have followed 
my perverse fortunes long enough.”’ 

‘*Too long I’m thinkiog,” broke in Jennie, 
almost harshly. ‘Little did I reckon there 
would ever come a day when I shoald hear 
such words from the lips of a Graham! 
What have I done, I should like to know, that 
I should be treated in this fashion ? ” 

She.was terribly angry; one would hardly 
have recognised in her the usually subservient, 
faithful creature who tended little Hugh, and 
lavished almost equal care on his fragile 
mother. 

Mrs. Graham smiled, -as she answered 
gently, ‘‘Now don’t be cross, Jennie! You 
know I owe you too much to willingly offend 
you, only——” 

4¢Only tell me, ma'am, what’s to become 
o’ you and the bairn when you've got rid of 
me?” Jennie asked, triumphantly. 

“*T thought——” Mrs, Graham began hesi- 
tingly. Her scheme had appeared feasible 
enough ten minutis ago when she had thought 
it over, sitting there quietly by hercelf; but 
with Jennie’s black eyes fixed on her s¢arch- 
ingly she began to feel that, somehow, it was 
very ridiculous, not to say «altogether im- 
practicable. 

‘* Well, ma’am?” Jennie said, in an un- 
compromising tone, seeing that her mistress 
paused. 

“*I~I wondered if it might not be possible 
for me to secure an engagement in a school on 
—on reciprocal terms,” Mrs. Graham said, 
plunging nervously at once into the subject. 
‘¢ You know, Jennie, I could give lessons to the 
ptpils in drawing and painting and music in 
return for board and ledging for——” 

‘*There, there! for goodness sake, Miss 
Neliy, don’t let me hear any more. You teach 
indeed! Good heavens! I shail begin to think 
the trouble has made you duft if you talk 
like that. Nay, nay! As long as I've a pair 
of braw’ hands ye’ll nae want.” 

* But it is not right, Jennie,” Mrs. Graham 
protested, though less vehemeatly, her soft 
eyes filling with tears at the thought of how 
this one true friend had stood by her through 
all her adversity. 

“ Leave that to me, ma'am, I’m the best 
jadge o’ whai’s good for mysel,” the old 
woman declared stoutly. And so with a 
sigh, more of relief than regret, if the truth 
must be owned, Mrs. Graham was fain to 
yield the point, for the present at least, and 
just then Hugh’s entrance effectually stopped 
all farther discussion for the time, 

The little lad, though he was inclined. at 
firet to grumble, did ample justice to Jennie's 
dripping toast; then, his appetite appeased, he 
went toamuse himself by watching the people 
out of the window. 

Mrs, Graham hed taken up 2 sock to darn 
when Hagh’s voice startled her. 

“Qh! mother, here’s the postman coming 
straight to our house, I’m sure. May I ran 
cad get the letters?” y 

“ Yes,dear ; but pat on your cap; it is getting 
chilly now!” 

The lad was off directly, scampering down 


¢ 





the narrow path up which an elderly man, 
with a leathern bag slung over his rhoulders 
was slowly toiling. 

Mrs. Graham had risen from her work and 
crossed the rcom, and now stcod looking out 
of the window — not that the postman’s advent 
was a matter of much interest to her. She 
had, as she had told Jennie, long ago given up 
all hope of receiving any news from,the various 
editors she bad addre:sed, and there was no 
one elee who wonld be likely to write to her. 
Even when she saw the man take two letters 
from the bag and give them into Hugh’s cut- 
stretched palm she was conscicus of little or 
no curiosity respecting them. 

‘“‘ Circulars, probably,” was her unspoken 
thought ; “or perhaps there may be a letter 
for Jennie.” 

She had forgotten all about it the next 
moment until Hugh himeelf tugged some- 
what impatiently at her skirts. : 

‘‘One was for Mrs, Lane—that’s Jennie, you 
know. Why she should be called ‘ Mrs.’ when 
she’s got no husband I don’t know, and the 
the other’s for you; and here it is, mother!” 
Hugh announced with an air of importance as 
he produced the miesive. 

Mrs. Graham took the letter almost 
mechanically and broke the seal, but as her 
eyes glanced over the few words it contained, 
her pale cheeks flushed suddenly, and the 
voice in which she spoke was tremulous with 
excitement, 

“ Stay here, Hagh, darling! whilst I go and 
speak to Jennie,” she said, and then she weng 
away to the kitchen regions in search of the old 
woman, 

Jennie had her spectacles on, and was stand- 
ing close to the window poring over a closely- 
written sheet of paper, and endeavouring in 
the fast-fading light to make out the somewhat 
illiterate composition. 

“Jennie!” said Mrs, Graham in the door- 
way, and the old woman hastily thrust her 
letter into one of the capacious pockets in her 
blue checked apron, pac | on her mistress & 
face szarcely le:s eager and flushed than her 
own. 

Mrs. Graham, however, did not notice i in 
the darkening kitchen. She was, indeed, too 
excited herself to heed any symptoms of agi- 
tation in another, 

“ What is it ma'am, now!” Jennie queried, a 
ring of defiance in her tone; for she judged, 
rightly or wrongly, that her mistress was about 
to revert to the old, grieved question. 

‘*QOh! Jennie, such good news! See, a 
cheque for three pounds from the editor of the 
London Review for an article I sent him ever s0 
long ago. It is true it is but a small sum, 
but it will help to keep the wolf from the door, 
and is, I hope, the beginning of better things.” 

**T hope so, too, I’m sure!’ Jennie said, a 
little dryly ; indeed, she spoke almost as if 
she regretted this sudden stroke of good 
fortune which hed befallen her mistress. ° 

Bat you’re not half so pleased as I expected 
you would be, Jennio!’’ Mrs. Graham said, a 
little disappointed at the other’s lack of syx:- 

ry 


pathy. 
‘Perhaps not!” responded the old woman, 


still eurtly. ‘ The fact is, Miss Nelly, honey, 
I don’t like the thought of your earning money 
in any way at all. Bless my heart! what 
would the old major have said had he been 
alive? And I can’t forget what is due to your 
position, I'd almost begun to hope,” she 
added, slowly; “that perhaps in time you'd 
forgive and forget, and for the little: lad’s sake 
be——’”* 


“ Nay, Jennie!”’ Mrs. Graham interrupted, 
authoritatively, ‘I thought we had finished 
with that subject long age. Let me hear no 
more about it, I beg; and,” with sudden 
passion, “I would rather die than do what 
your wordsimply. You think it adisgrace for 
me to sarn an honest livelihood, but that would 
be black dishonour indeed. If you love me, 
Jennie, never revert to that again.” 

She was more seriously angry than the old 
woman ever recollected to have seen her during 
the five years she had coast in her lot with that 
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of her mistress ; but as she swept out of the 
little kitchen with some of the old regal grace 
and high spirit, Jenny was conscious of ex- 
periencing a feeling of pride and satisfaction 
even while she sighed. 

** Well a-day! but she’s got a foine spirit of 
her own! and she’d need have; though I 
can’t help bat think as she’s wrong. And 
there’s the boy! Well, well! let me see what 
the letter says—I wonder she never thought to 
ask me about that.’’ 

_So saying, Jennie pulled down the blind, 
lighted the gas, and then, taking a chair, she 
sat down, replaced her spectacles on the bridge 
of her nose, and fumbled in her pocket for 
the precious document, in the contemplation of 
which she had been so unexpectedly inter- 
rupted by her mistress’s abrupt entrance. 

oll 


‘ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Very slowly, and after considerable pains 
taking only did Jennie master the contents 
of the somewhat illiterate letter. It was 
dated a week back, and ran as follows :— 


** The Lodge, Hinton. 
** My pear Sister,— 

“T ought to have answered your letter 
before; but when I tell you of all that has 
happened during the past month, you won’t 
feel no surprise at my silence. In short, after 
bein’ away all these years, and when we'd 
come to think he never would turn up again, 
the Baronite suddenly swooped down on us. 
Not a creetur in the place knew his intentions. 
He arrived late one night, and walked up to 
the Hall; and you can imagine how skeered 
old Janet was when she opened the door and 
saw what she thought at first sight was her 
master’s ghost, And, indeed, when I see’d 
him mysel’ next morning, he gave me a start 
—he’s so changed ; his own mother 'd hardly 
know him. I was real sorry for him—it’s 
true, Jane ; for since we had our tiff, and you 
went off in a haff, I’ve thought a goodish deal 
about the matter; and though I never can un- 
derstand about the diamonds, and my lady’s 
meeting with the strange gent in the planta- 
tion, yet somehow I’ve felt sorry since I told Sir 
Hugh what I did. I only see’d him once after, 
though I never told even you what he said to 
me. You know you and me wasn’t over friendly 
just then, and all on account of that affair. 
Well, it was after he’d been away for a couple 
of days he came home, and I met him pro- 
miscuous-like as he was walking through the 
park, ‘Dan,’ he says,‘I want a word with 
you. You remember the tale you told me 
about Lady Hinton; well, I’ve investigated the 
matter thoroughly, and there’s not a shadow 
of blame attached to her, Remember what I 
say, Dan; my wife was perfectly innocent.’ 
Well, I couldn’t see as how he made that out, 
knowing what I did, but of course I said no- 
thing of my doubts to Sir Hugh, only I answers, 
‘I’m glad of that, sir.’ And then he says, 
and there was an odd look about him I 
thought, ‘I’m going away for a bit, Dan; I’m 
a little hipped, you know—tired of Hinton— 
and I’m going to travel for a while, and you’ll 
understand I don’t want any report of what 
you saw to get about. You and your father, 
and his father before him, have served the 
Hintons for years, and I shall trust to you to 
be silent and discreet now.’ And with that 
he put a £10 notein my hand. ‘I shall leave 
to-morrow again,’ he went on, ‘and I don’t 
know how long I shall be away; but you will 
retain your post, and I’ll tell Holmes—the 
agent, you remember, Jane—to increase your 
wages £5a year.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ said I, 
‘but you needn’t fear as I shall say anything.’ 
‘Yes, yes; I’m sure you'llkeep a still tongue. 
Good-bye, Dan; I shan’t see you again.’ He 
had gone a few steps, when he called me back 
again to say, ‘Oh, about the lad. Lady Hinton 
was saying something to me—but, there, I’ll 
speak to Holmes about it.’ And then he went 
off in a great hurry. That's five years ago, 
Jane, as you'll remember, and only a few days 
after you and I had some words, and you left me 





quite sudden, and since then no one in Hinton 
has ever set eyes on Sir Hugh or his lady, nor 
yet heard anything of ’em, excepting Holmes, 
who has had his instructions from Sir Hugh; 
but he was al'ays a close chap, and there was 
little to be got out o’ him. Of course, there's 
been plenty of gossip and scandal, that was 
natural enough, when Sir Hugh kept away forso 
long. Some said as ‘ow Lady Hinton had 
eloped with an old lover, and others thought 
she’d found out something about Sir Hugh, who 
was a bit wildish, I’ve heard tell at college, 
and had left him ; but the fact is no one knew 
anything. So you can imagine how surprised 
everybody was to hear of Sir Hugh’s return; 
and alone, too. People think my lady’s dead, but 
he never mentions her; and, asI said before, 
he’s wonderfully changed.” 

Here old Jenny laid down the letter, and 
removed her spectacles, the better to wipe her 
eyes. 

“Puir lad! puir lad!” she muttered, ‘if 
she could read this now maybe her heart ’d 
soften towards him.” 

For a few minutes she sat in thought, then 
once again returned to her task. 

“TI must not forget to tell. you,” the letter 
went on “that Sir Hugh was most partikler 
in his inquiries about you. ‘Jenny was always 
a favourite with my wife,” he said one day— 
the only time I’ve heard him mention her 
ladyship. ‘Howis it Ido not find her still 
living with you?’ Remembering why we 
parted, I hesitated a bit; and when I looked 
up, I was struck by the curious expression 
on Sir Hugh’s face, and I thought may be 
he had pretty nigh guessed the truth. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ said I, ‘the fact is Jenny was awful 
attached to my lady, and she’d a temper of 
her own had Jane, and so one day, when we'd 
had a bit of a tiff, she flies into a mighty pas- 
sion, and she says as how the children, being 
old enough to look after theirselves, she 
thought it was high time she took herself off ; 
which she did.’ ‘Ah, Sir Hugh said, 
gravely; ‘and when did this occur?’ So I 
told him, and I was surprised to find how much 
notice he appeared to have always took of you, 
Jane. ‘I wish I’d known all this before,’ he said 
more to himself than tome, and then he added, 
‘and I suppose you lost sight of your sister 
after that.’ ‘Oh no, sir,’ I answered. ‘Jane 
may be hasty, but she’s not unforgiving, and 
though she’s never been to see me, which isn’t 
much to be surprised at seeing she’s so far 
away, she writes to me reg'lar.’ ‘Indeed! 
and where may she be?’ the master asked, 
and then laughing, added,—‘ You'll think I’m 
an inquisitive fellow, Dan, and perhaps I ought 
not to pry into yourfamily secrets.’ ‘Oh, it’s 
nosec-et, sir,’ I said, ‘and your welcome to 
the knowledge. Jane took a situation with a 
family where she has been ever since she left 
me. Graham the name is,’ and then I gave 
him your address. He put it down in his 
pocket-book, and he laughed again as he did 
so. * You see, Dan,’ he said, ‘I’ve a notion 
that I shall go for a yachting cruise round the 
coast with a friend of mine, shortly. I’m 
afraid I've got into restless habits, knocking 
about so long ; and as your sister is, it appears, 
living by the sea-side, I may, perhaps, look her 
up. I haven’t so many links between the pre- 
sent and the past that I care to overlook one.’ 
Well, after he had gone away, I suddenly 
recollected that in your first letters you had 
often cautioned me not to breathe to any soul 
where you were living, and although I thought 
your request alittle strange, I've never satisfied 
any of the neighbours” curiosity on that point 
until now, like a blundering idiot, I’ve given the 
address "to Sir Hugh. Not thatI think any 
harm could come of it, only now I think of it; 
it’s alittle strange that he should have also 
told me not to mention the chance of his com- 
ing to see you when I wrote. So now I’ve 
made a mess of it all round. I've written so 
much about the master I’ve no time to add 
any news about myself, except to say that 
we're all quite well and send our love.—Your 
affection brother-in-law, Dan Morey.” 

‘*Good Heavens!” ejaculated Jenny, as she 





let the last sheet fall on her knees. ‘ What's 
to be done, now, I’d liketo know. That stupid 
Dan! Just like aman. After all these years, 
too. And I’ve been that cautious, always had 
my letters addressed to the post-office until 
quite lately. Dearie, Dearie! What would 
mistress say? No harm come of it! Let’s 
hope not, oh! let’s hope not. If I thought that 
—if I thought—but no, no! I’ll say nought ; 
things had best take their chance, now, and 
perhaps—oh !” starting violently to feel some- 
thing running into her arm. 

There was a barst of childish laughter as 
Hagh slipped out from behind her chair. 

‘*I thought you’d gone to sleep, nursie,”’ 
he said, ‘and so I just took a pin to see if 
you were shamming,.” 

‘*Bless the bairn, where doye’ learn sich 
trick:,” the old woman said, stroking Hugh’s 
sunny curls, much to that young gentleman’s 
surprise, who had anticipated a just reproof 
for the liberty he had taken with his nurse. 

“T’m glad your not cross, Jennie, dear,’ the 
little lad said, raising his blue frank eyes to 
meet Jennie’s kindly glance, “ because I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, you know, and I’ve got a 
favour to ask of you. Mother’s very busy 
writing, and she told me to run away and 
talk to you. She’s promised to have a picnic 
with me, if I’m a good boy, to-morrow. We're 
going to Rocky Point, and mother says I’m to 
ask you to put our luncheon in a basket and 
we'll take it with us, and eat it when we're 
huugry. Won't it be jolly? And nursie, 
mind you give us something very nice, because 
its my birthday, you know, and that’s why 
mother’s going to give me a treat.” 

“ Your birthday, dearie! Why, so it is, and 
I very nearly forgot it—only to think of that! 
And how old will ye be, Master Hugh ?”’ 

“Five! I shall be quite big then, Jennie, 
shan’t I? And I shall be able to go to school, 
like Willie Forsythe. Oh! I wish it were to- 
morrow !” 

To-morrow! Ab, little did they all think 
what to-morrow would bring forth. How much 
of joy, or what bitter grief and pain ! 


re 


CHAPTER, VIII. 


‘Cant me early, Jennie!” That had been 
Hugh’s last request, as the old woman tucked 
him up in his little white bed. But the child 
needed no awaking, for long before it was time 
to rise his blue eyes were wide open. 

It was the very perfection of a day—neither 
too hot nor too cold. The sun shone brightly ; 
but there was a pleasant breeze from the sea, 
which sparkled and glinted, the little crested 
ripples looking like bands of silver across the 
blue. It was still quite early when Mrs. 
Graham emerged from Myrtle Villa with 
Hugh, who was in the wildest spirits, dancing 
along by her side, and carrying in his hand a 
basket which Jennie had stored with good 
things; and which the little lad persistently 
refused to ey a to his mother’s care, until 
overcome by a desire to collect some of the 
shining pebbles and seaweed, he at length 
yielded up his treasure. j 

Oh, what a day that was! Almost as enjoy- 
able to the quiet, sad-eyed lady, as to the 
eager little lad. It was not often that she 
gave herself a holiday—not often that she could 
be uaded to venture out of doors at all. 
pak yy little eeemed to fatigue her in those 
days; and then she had a nervous shrinking— 
amounting almost to dread of encountering 
strangers. Hers was not a face or figure to 
be passed unnoticed, and the looks of undis- 

ised admiration she was accustomed to 
meet when she did go abroad annoyed and 
irritated almost past endurance—the fact being 
that she was in a low, depressed state of mind, 
that magnified every trifling inconvenience 
until it became an absolute pain. But some- 
how to-day she had lost sight of all the old 
trouble—perhaps the editor of the London 
Review had something to do with that—and 
had given herself up to the undisturbed enjoy- 

ment of the present. 
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They had reached Rocky Point, and had 
partaken of their al fresco meal. Hugh's 
spirits were begiuning to flag a little after the 
long walk and his exertions, when suddenly 
his roving eyes were attracted by a cluster of 
blue flowers growing just at the extremity of 
the Point. To clamber on to his legs and to 
go in purauit of them was the work of an in- 
stant. Before his mother was even aware of 
his intentions he was standing on the very 
edge of the rock, stretching ont his tiny hand 
for the coveted prize. 

Just as Mrs. Graham recognized his danger, 
and while yet a slow horror was creeping into 
her suddenly blanched face as she started for- 
ward, the ground beneath the little boy’s feet 
gave way. There was one long piercing shriek 
echoed by the distracted pon as Hugh’s 
houses head disappeared over the ledge of the 
roc 

‘Oh! my darling! my darling!” Mrs, 
Graham cried, wildly locking her hands to- 
gether. And in her agonized dismay it is more 
than probable that she would have shared 
little Hugh's fate had not a hand been laid 
almost roughly upon her arm, and someone 
pulled her back as she was dashing forward. 
There was a short, sharp struggle. 

‘Let me go! let mesavehim! Oh! my boy, 
my bonnie winsome boy!” panted the mother. 
But the strong hand never relaxed its hold, 
and the next moment that fair, palpitating 
form was lying a helpless burden in the 
stranger’s arms. 

For fully a minute he held her thus, gazing 
with hungry eyes at the sweet, pale face he 
had hardly dared to hoped he might see again 
in life, For one brief second he laid his lips on 
those cold unresponsive ones. Then recollecting 
the cause of that sharp that had made 
him hurry his steps in that direction he laid 
the inanimate form tenderly, almost reverently, 
down, and moving cautiously towards the 
Point he stretched himself flat on the ground, 
and crawling to the edge peered. over. He 
hardly knew what he expected to see, but the 
vision that met his gaze made him draw a 
long breath of surprise and thankfalness. A 
little lad with tumbled locks of sunny hus, 
his clothes torn and bleeding from several 
wounds, was hanging mid-air—canght in his 
downward fall by a projecting shrub, 

The stranger called softly ; but there was no 
response—the limbs hung limp and helpless. 
Was it possible that he had received some 
mortal injury in his downward flight? Could it 
be that the child was really dead? Or was it 
not possible that the sudden shock—the terror 
of his position—had rendered him insensible ? 
The stranger took the more hopeful view of 
the case. But what was to bedons? To rerider 
succour was indeed a difficult task; there 
seemed little hope'of gaining access to the 
child from the summit of the rock, for it went 
down sheer to the point where a little ledge 
had given room for the growth of afew puny 
shrubs and underwood ; and a squirrel could 
not have found a footing on the face of the 
chalky surface. 

“I might reach him from bélow!”’ golilo- 
quised the gentleman ; “and if aid is to be of 
any avail if must come quickly, for if heshould 
regain his senses it is probable thathis struggles 
will complete the disaster ! ” 

Then ha tarned {9 the still figure lying near 
—he could not leave the lady there, so he took 
her in his arms as though she had ben a mere 
feather-weight, and hurried forward. . 

A few steps farther brought him to a zig- 
zig path, which - rough and crooked and over- 
grown with brambles as it was—he saw with 
satisfaction, led to the sea-shore. 

To descend the declivity was but the work 
of a few minutes; but his mind was full of 
basy conjectures daring that brief period. 

Surely he had not been at fault? Surely 
the pale face lying on his breast, changed 
ps neath Pe Bone other than that 

‘ Bis long lo e i i - 
tors $d Bas , thas providentially res 

But the child? She had called it hers! 

Had she—great Heaven !—heard the report 





of his death—which he knew had beencirculated 
a couple of years after her flight—and, believ- 
ing him to be dead, married again ? 

Ah! what agony was in thethought. Well, 
if he should have found her only to—— No, no, 
if it should be so, he would be a second Enoch 
Arden. He would go away; he would not add 
the burden of shame to her great sorrow, she 
had suffered enough already through him; he 
would at least spare her this last grief and 
humiliation ! 

But his reflections suddenly terminated, 
for at this point he had reached the spot along 
the shore over which little Hugh still hung 
suspended. 

Once more he gently deposited his precious 
burden on the ground, 

“Botter sol’ he murmured—“ better at 
least that she should remain unconscious while 
I ascertain the truth. It is but a swoon; and 
if the child is really injured she will recover 
her senses all too soon!” 

Then he divested himself of his coat and 
such things as might impede his progress, and 
began to scale the rock. 

It was noé an easy task which he had set 
himself to accomplish, 

His clothes were torn, his hands soon 
wounded and bleeding; but success at length 
rewarded his efforts, and just as he had, with 
the utmost difficulty, succeeded in drawing 
the child from this perilous position into the 
secure shelter of his strong arms, the heavy, 
dark, frigid lids slowly unclosed, and Hugh’s 
blue eyes—so like his mother’s—were gazing 
perenne | into his; then the child, giving 
one terrified glance around, began to tremble 
piteously. 

“Shut your eyes, my little lad,” a grave 
voice said, gently ; ‘‘ and trust to me.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Graham had recovered 
from her fainting fit, though it was some 
minutes before, in her confused state of mind, 
she could realise what had happened. Even 
then sho was weak and overcome, ‘and after 
giving vent to one faint, despairing cry she 
could do little more than rock herself to and 
fro with hands tightly clasped, and with 
straining eyes watching, with alternate hope 
and fear, the progre:sion of the stranger, 
around whose neck her boy’s arms were 80 
closely locked. a 

The ascent had been difficult enough, but 
encumbered by the child, and being obliged to 
clamber down, crab fashion, backwards, the 
perils were increased tenfold. 

After all, is was not perhaps more than 
twelve or fifteen minutes, but to the agonised 
watcher on the sea-shore it appeared a very 
eternity before the last step was reached ; and 
a tall-framed man, with sunburnt skin and 
iron-grey hair, stood before Mra. Graham, and 
without a word placed the boy in his mother’s 


arms. 

With a low cry she clasped her darling to 
her heart, whilst tears of thankfulness streamed 
down her pale cheeks and fell on Hugh’s 
sunny looks. Atlengthshe raised her head. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried then, ‘‘ how shall I 
assure you of my gratitude? Heis allI have 
in the world. If I had lost bim——” 

She did not finish the sentence, but her 
silence was more eloquent thanany words could 
have been. 

**Tt was fortunate that I arrived so oppor- 
tunely,” the gentleman admitted. “But— 
pardon me, madam—do I understand that you 
are a widow ?”’ 

Mrs. Graham’s fair cheek was suddenly 
suffused with crimson, and in vain she en- 
deavoured to conceal the agitation caused by 
this not unnatural question. 

‘*No, not a widow,” she answered slowly, 
after a brief pause. ‘There are even worse 
things to be endured than widowhood,” 

A flash of anger came into the other’s eyes. 

“Then he—your husband—does not treat 
you well?” he cried; and Mrs. Graham was 
so startled by the words that she forgot their 
strangeness, coming from one with whom she 
was entirely unacquainted. 

“ Ah!” her companion wenton, forgetting all 





his previous resolutions in that one mad 
moment of jealous pain. “ You were not slow 
to console yourself with another when you 
heard of Sir Hugh Hinton’s death!” 

She fell back a step then—all the colour 
which the excitement of the last few minutes 
had brought to her cheeks suddenly forsook 
them, leaving the fair skin white as Parian 
marble, whilst the blue eyes extended with a 
nameless horror. 

“Dead!’’ she repeated, in a dazed choked 
voice ; ‘my husband—dead !” 

That was all she seemed capable of under- 
standing ; those other allusions passed by her 
unheeded. She had believed—nay, had she not 
said a minute ago, or was it hours, days, years 
ago?—that there were some things worse to 
bear than widowhood ! 

She had thought then of her own obscure 
loveless life—but now, in tite face of this great 
evil that had befallen her, all her other troubles 
dwindled into insignificance, 

The gentleman standing by so quietly 
thought she had misunders him, 
hardened his heart against her. 

“ Forgive me!” he said, alittle coldly ; ‘ but 
I was not alluding to your second husband—of 
whose acquaintance I havenotthehonour. He 
may be well enough, for aught I know to the 
contrary—but it was to the ~<% of Sir Hugh 
Hinton’s death that I referred.” 

“ I—I don’t understand!” Mrs, Graham said, 
confusedly, raising her hand toherhead. ‘'My 
second husband! what do you mean? I was 
never married but once, and that was to Sir 
Hugh —and now you tell me——” 

“Nell!” 

The stranger’s arms were round her, the 
moustached lips pressed passionately on hers. 

““My darling wife—found after all these 
weary years of search—found at last!” 

Then the glad light in his eyes was reflected 
in those upraised to his, as a swift recognition 
came to her. 

They did not ask many questions of each 
other at first, they were so full of perfect con- 
tentment—both sure that some terrible mistake 
had parted and kept them asunder. 

But by-and-by each had a story to tell, to 
which the other was a patient listener; and 
then they both learned how many years had 
been wasted in repining and bitterness of heart— 
how their happiness had been ruthlessly 
wrecked, when a few words might have pre- 
vented it. 

‘*But you haven’t told me how you came to 
think that I had married again!” Nell said 
softly, as they still sat on the beach, little 
Hugh having fallen asleep after his exciting 
adventure, with his golden head in his mother’s 


lap. 

“Tt was the lad,” Sir Hugh said, looking 
slightly confused. “ He told me his name was 
Graham—and I had heard you call him your 
child. I knew there had been a report of my 
death circulated whilst I was abroad, which I 
imagined had reached your ears——” 

Nell’s clear laughter was good to hear. 

‘You remember the old saw anent a wise 
father. Little did I ever think I should see it 
verified in you, Hugh! This is our boy,” laying 
her hand tenderly on the sleeping little lad. 
“ Ah! sometimes I have been nearly sinking 
all my pride for his sake, remembering what an 
injustice my silence might do him in the 
future.” 

“And it was unjust to me, too!” Sir Hugh 
added, gravely. ‘ Little did I think that I had 
a son and heir hiding away in some remote 
corner of the earth!” 

It was the only reproach he ever made 
her—then or later. 

‘Bat you will forgive me now?” Nell 
pleaded, softly, 

‘We have both need to forgive one another,’ 
he said, gently drawing her to him. ‘Let us 
learn one lesson from our past experiences. 
There ¢an be no love without mutual trust and 
confidence. You were wrong to believe that the 
knowledge of your having a scapegrace brother 
could have influenced me in my esteem and 
affection for you, and I was equally wrong to 
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doubt my wife’s honour without secking to 
hear her own explanation of her own conduct. 
Ah, Nell4 we have but narrowly escaped mak- 
ing shipwreck of our lives,” 

Nell nestled her golden head on her hus- 
band’s: breast, and for the first time since she 
had been Sir Hugh's wife knew what real 
peace and content were. 

Lady Hinton's diamonds were the subject 
of much admiration from time to time—bnt 
she herself could never look upon them with- 
out a shudder, 

[THz END.] 








FACETIA. 


‘Ty you-are not carefal somebody will have 
your purse,” said a well-dressed young man to 
a strangerin London. A few minutes later he 
felt for his purse. It wasgone. So was the 
young man. 

Jaues asked his wife,“ Why is a husband 
like dough?” He expected she would give it 
up, and was going to tell her it was because a 
woman needs him; but she said it was be- 
cause he was hard to get off her hands. 

“I retn you,” exclaimed Brown, “that 
Charley is wholly unselfish in his affection; he 
loves the Me dad that she walks on.” 
“* Yes,” repli ‘‘when she is walking on 
her father’s estate.” 

Hussanp (2 4.m,, after a curtain lecture): 
‘¢ Well, all I’ve got to say is you.are a person of 
such refinement and good-breeding you ought 
to be above talking to a fellow who has had 
too much at this time of the night.” 


WHEN & woman was selecting a tombstone, 
it fell and killed her little girl. It is not 
known whether the accident was caused by 
carelessness on the part of the mother or 
enterprise on the part of the dealer. 


Ory Mr. Jones was always paying his at- 
tentions to the Widow Tompkins, cot she de- 
tested him from Dan to Beersheba. He was 
for ever asking her silly questions. The other 
evening, after a bold compliment, he asked, 
“ My dear madam, how do you tell a fool when 
you seeone?” “ Well, Mr. Jones, I usually 
tell one to leave. Will-you be kind enongh to 
go?” He hasn’t stopped going yet. 


He had a very rubicund face, suggestive of 
@ dissipated life. As he was walking up the 
street, a gentleman remarked::.‘‘ That fellow 
is so highly coloured that he reminds me of a 
chromo.” “He reminds me more cf an en- 
graving than a chromo,” remarked a by- 
stander. ‘‘How so?” “ Well, you see, an 
engraving always has. a glass in front of it, 
and a chromo hasn't.” 


Disevrsine Hrusery.—Sam Saulsbury is a 
youth who is not very clean in his personal 
appearance. Fred Bryant, who is his per- 
sonal friend, was asked by a young lady if 


evening. ‘I think so,” replied Fred, “for 
the last I saw of him he was disguising him- 
self. At least he was washing his face and 
hands.” 


A youne man with a seal skin cap and a 
frosty moustache stepped briskly into a whole- 
sale boot and shoe shop, in answer to an 
advertisement for a bookkeeper. ‘‘ How old 
are you?’’ asked the senior partner of the 
firm. “Thirty-two.” “ Had much experience 
in double-entry accounts?” ‘About five 
years in a wholesale hat-and-cap house.” 
“Married man?” ‘ Wife and.one child both 
dead.” ‘Economical habits?” ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
“No inclination to absorb all the profits of 
the concern and only declare a beggarly 
dividend to the proprietors?” ‘* Not in the 
least.” ‘*Do you drink?” “Thank you— 
it’s quite seldom, but when I do it’s usually 
about this time of day,” and the applicant 
took his hat. “All right; that settles it. I 
have made it a rulein this establishment to do 
all the drinking myself.” 











A ryoune politician explained the tattered 
condition of his. trousers to his father by stat- 
ing that he was sitting under an apple tree en- 
joying himself, when a farmer’s dog came along 
and contested his seat. 

Sar V., smarting under the hands of the 
barber, ‘‘I wish you were where your razor 
is.” ‘“ Where is. that?” asked the tonsorial 
artist. ‘‘ Underground,’’ replied V., with a 
snap. 

ArcusisHop WuatEty, on hearing a lady 
remark that the Bay of Dublin reminded. her 
of Switzerland, rejoined, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am; only 
in Switzerland there is no sea, and here there 
are no Alps,” 

“War made the mule kick you?” they 
asked of a gentleman who had been sent flying 
through the roof of a barn. He answered :— 
“Do you think I was fool enough to go back 
and ask him?” 

THERE was company at supper, the table 
was set out splendidly, and all were enjoying 
themselves, when the pet of the househol 
unfortunately whispered, “‘ Ma, why don’t you 
have this sort of sapper when there isn’t any 
company ?” 

‘No, sir,” said the man, ‘‘ you needn’t tell 
me &® woman ever had her dress et picked. 
I don’t believe a thief conld discover it. I 
know I tried for two hours to discover the 
pocket of one of my wife's dresses, and had to 
give it up!” 


“I’p have you: to know,” exclaimed Jones, 
‘“* that I’ve a mind of my own” “I’m sure it 
does you much credit to acknowledge it,’ re- 
marked Smith. ‘It would have been cruel to 
accuse any one else with being the owner of 
it.” 

“Tr you don't like sermon#, pray what 
kind do you like?” said a petulant minister to, 
an over-candid ishioner. ‘“‘ Well,” was the 
reply, ‘‘I like the kind that drives a man into 
the corner of his pew and makes him think 
old Nick is after him. ‘When you preach like 
that I shall be converted.” 


“ Wet,” remarked a young M.D. just from 
college, ‘‘I suppose the next thing will be to 
hunt for a.good locality, and.then wait for some- 
thing to do, like ‘Patience on a monument.” 
“Yes,” said a bystander, ‘‘ and it won’t belong 
after you do begin before the monuments will 
be on the patients.” 


He had brought her the very things she 
wanted from the supper table to her safe re- 
treat on the stairs, and she was moved to say 
half-laughingly :—“ You are a man after my 
own heart, Mr. B.” “ Just what I am after!” 
he answered quick as a flash, covering her with 
confusion, 


‘*Ou, yes,” said madam, after the usual 
domestic racket had got itself well under head- 
way, ‘‘oh, yes, you. gentlemen want your wives 
to be angels!” “Not at all,” replied Mr. 
Duzenbary, wiping the dish-water from his 


Sam was going to attend the masquerede that | head and face; “‘not at all; wo don’t want 


them to be angels at all; we want them to be 
ladies!” And the row began all over in, 
and the cat crawled into the cellar until, the 
storm should be over, 


WHERE THE APPLES WENT. 
Sissy, three years old, was told to keep very 
quiet because her mother had a headache. 
The child thought it was a grand thing to have 
a headache, and gave out that she had one, 


too. 

Enter Aunt Harriet: “ And how is Sissy to- 
day?” ; 

Sissy: “ Sissy very poorly, Aunt Harsy.” 

Aunt H.: ‘‘I am sorry, because I have 
brought this nice apple. Isn’t it a pretty 
one?” 

Sissy: “ Yes, Annt Hassy; it is p'ittie.” 

Aunt H.: ‘But I am afraid it will make 
Sissy’s head worse.” 

Sissy: ‘*No, Aunt Hassy, it won’t. Apples 
don’t go up’tairs, apples godown’tairs. Apples 
don’t go into Sissy’s heady, apples go into 
Sissy’s tammy!” 








“Tus price of a wife in Siberia is eight 
dogs.” We have seen pictures of Siberian 
women, ssys a brutal contemporary, and the 
conclusion is irresistible thas dogs in that 
> ria! are not worth a load of powder and 

ot. 

Oxp proverbsin new forms: “A kissin time 
is worth nine;”’ “Those who have wax heads 
shouldn’t wear fir caps; ” ‘‘ Fair lady often has 
won faint heart;”’ ‘‘The late worm escapes 
the early bird,” 

In a tram-car, a man sitting by the side of 
& woman is struck with apoplexy. The car 
is stopped. They try to help him: He is 
dead. They take him oat. “When a man 
is subject to such accidents,” said the woman, 
who was in a great hurry,.“‘ he should not get 
into the cara!” 

Jones is proud of his wife, and with reason, 
for Mrs. Jones is pretty as well as smart. She 
was lecturing on temperance reform in White- 
chapel and got naturally worked up as she 
rehearsed the many things that should be 
done, but which ‘no one seemed ready to do. 
‘*Oh, dear! ’’ she exclaimed, “I wish I wero 
aman!” "I object,” exclaimed Jones, rising 
from hisseat. It brought down the house. 


Ostons Nor 4 Sure Cuzz ror 4 Coup, —Raw 
onions are not such a rattling good thing for 
a cold as some people might imagine, A 
young. fellow who tried. them the other day 
went in the eveniug to see his sweetheart, and 
he said that every time he got near her she 
grew so cold towards him that he felt the goose 
pimples stand out all over his body like the 
surface of No. 8 sandpaper. 


Luaesks her mother: ‘‘ What do you like 
best, good dreams or bad ones?” ‘“ Good 
ones, And you?’’ “Qh, I like bad dreams best.” 
**Why?” “Because when. I have good 
dreams I find when I wake up that they are 
not true, and that annoys me; whilst when I 
have bad ones I am happy when I wake, be- 
cause they are not trae,”’ 


“ Wuat’s orbs, Sallie?” “Orbs? why, as to 
how, Maggie? Who said so?” ‘ Well, you 
know that city chap’s was sparking me last 
night, an’ he looked me square in the face and 
sung out :—‘ Oh! if I could always bask in the 
effulgence of those bright orbs,’” ‘ Humph! 
I suppose it mast be what they call eyes that 
squint ; bat what do you suppose he wanted of 
a basque? ” 


A certam barrister named Jones, who prac- 
tised in Brougham’s time, contracted a habit 
of commencing the examination of a witness 
wiih these words: “Now, sir, lam going to 
put a question to you, and I don’t care which 
way you answer it.” Brougham had begun, 
like many others, to grow tired of this eternal 
formula. One morning he met his brother 
lawyer near the Demple, and addressed him 
thus :—* Now, Jones, I'amgoing to put a ques- 
tion to you, and I don’t care which way you 
answer it. How do you do?” 


Gazz Snoperass applied to the county clerk 
for a marriage license. The clerk, being in a 
good humour, and desirous of having a little 
fun, said, very seriously: ‘I suppose you 
know, Gabe, that the Legislature now in 
session has passed a law making it a felony 
for a coloured man to marry unless the fair 
bride’ can sLow a cash balance or real estate to 
the value of three dollars. Are you marrying 
for money?” ‘Jess _go ahead wid de papers, 
boss,’’ whispered Gabe; ‘‘dar’s mysterious 
rumours in de neighbourhood *bout her habin’ 
four dollars and a quarter.”—A merican paper. 

A Conninec Brep.—An intelligent canary, 
which belongs to a Nova Scotia damsel, one 
day found the water in ita glass too low to 
reach, and, after several unsuccessful attempts 
to drink, hopped on its perch, and sat quietly 
for afew minutes. Suddenly it turned round, 
pulled a loose feather ont, of its tail, and 
dipped the tip into the water, putting its claw 
crosswise on the feather, and wetting its beak 
in the moisture, The canary, repeated the 
trick several times, till its thirst was quenched. 
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sOCcIETY. 

Prrecess Cunistian has prorsised to attend 
the Victoria Hall (Coffee Palace) on the 18th 
inst., when a concert. will be given there for 
the benefit of the Royal College of Music, 

Tuere are already on dits current about a 
matrimonial arr ment being on the tapis 
between Prince Albert Victor of Wales and 
the Princess Clementine of Belgium, who is 
now thirteen years of age, while the young 
Prince has just passed eighteen. 

A marpiscE is arranged between the Hon. 
Mark M‘Donnell, son of the late Earl of 
Antrim, and Miss Hyde. Another marriage 
will shortly take place between Mr. Robert 
Vere O'Brien and Miss Arnold Forster, tke 
adopted daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P, 

Tre Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, ac- 
cording to present arran will leave 
England to attesd the: Emperor of Russia’s 
coronation about the first week of May, when 
their children will be left in charge of Her 
Majesty. On their Royal parents’ return the 
Duke will take a command most likely in the 
Mediterranean, while the Duchess is expected 
to visit Germany with her family. 

A cuir school of cookery is to. be estab- 
lished at the International Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion. During the six months it will remain 
open Visitors, for a very small fee, will be able 
to learn how to cook all kinds of fish, however 
large or small. Another great advantage to 
the consumer isin contemplation whereby 
fish may be sold at its proper value in the 
building, ‘This ides, if carried out, will strike 
the death blow tothe present iniquitous system 
prevailing at Billi e, 

Mr. Joux Hovsion Forsss, only son of Mr. 
Forbes, of Medwyn, Peebleshire, and the Hon, 
Alexandra Katherine May Fraser, youngest 
daughter of Lord and “Lady Saltoun, were 
married on the 29th ult. at St. Andrews, Wells- 
street. Mr, Forbes was attended by the Hon. 
Chas. Erskine as best man, and the bride bya 
page and seven bridesmaids, The bride, who 
entered the church at a quarter to twelve 
o’clock leaning on hex father’s .arm, wore a 
dress of white brocaded silk, ee Na eee 
trimmed with flounces of exqui Brussels 
lace (the gift of her mother) ; 
blossoms in her hair, and tulle veil. Her 
ornaments were diamonds, ;the pearl and 
diamond earrings being the gift of her father. 
The bridesmaids’ toilettes were.pale primrose 
Surah silk, trimmed with narrow flounces of 
white lace, and they wore wreaths of primroses 
and tulle veils. The brid m presented 
each with a gold bangle bracelet, with topaz 
clasp, and all carried ~e of primroses 
and maidephair fern. The bride’s nephew, 

Master Bertram Keppel, wore an Hlizabethan 
costume of crimson velvet, braided ‘with gold, 
and slashed with deep, cream-coloured satin, 
crimson velvet cap, also braided with gold, and 
® bunch of primroses in the front; crimson 
stockings and velvet shoes, ornamented with 
gold. The bride presented him with a gold pin 
as a souvenir of the event. LadySaltoun, the 
bride’s mother, wore lavender-grey satin, with 
fichu of beautiful white lace; and bonnet of 
grey satin trimmed with lilac. The Hon. Mrs, 
Keppel, sister of the bride, was attired in stone- 
grey velvet and ottoman silk, with gold straw 
bonnet, trimmed with grey velvet and gold 
pompons. Lady Isabella Schuster’s hand- 
some dress was grenat and pale blue satin, and 
flowered velvet; grenat velvet bonnet, with 
blae ribbons and feathers. Lady Wilson was 
in dark green satin, with white lace. Hon. 
.Mrs, Batler wore olive-green satin, trimmed 
with passementerie; bonnet to harmonize. 
The Hon. Mrs. Massey Mainwaring’s dress 
was dark blue velvet and white lace, with 
bonnet of velvet, trimmed with steel. The 
Countess of Mar and Kellie wore electric-blue 
satin and brocade, with bonnet and feathers 
to mateh. Miss Ethel Lennox was in ruby 
velvet and ottoman silk, and straw bonnet 
trimmed to correspond. - 


rays of orange 


STATISTIOS. 


TueE lifeboats provided by the Civil Servic® 
last year saved 149 lives sad 5 vessels, and at- 
tended 27 wrecks, though at present only three 
lifeboats have been provided by the fund. So 
much interest has fan taken in the subject, 
however, that not only have the subscribers in- 
creased to 6,400, but the Committee hope 
shortly both to endow their third lifeboat, now 
stationed at Port Patrick, and to gather funds 
for a fourth vessel, to be placed on the English 
coast. 

Tue Drink Bu.—The friends of the tem- 
perance movement will learn with moderate 
satisfaction that the drink bill of 1882 is only 
a little less than it was for 1881 ; but it is a great 
deal less than it was-for 1876, when it reached 
its maximum amount. During the intervening 
years it has fluctuated. In 1877 there was a 
reduction of more than five millions sterling in 
the sum spent by the nation on intoxicating 
drinks. In 1878 there was a slight rise. In 
1879 and in 1880 the decrease was very marked. 


1880 to £122,279,275. In 1881 it rose again to 
falling-off to £126,251,359, which is the amount 
at which it stands for 1882. Looking at the 
figures in another way, we find that in 1876 the 
expenditure on drink 

was £4 9s.; in 1882 it was £3 11s. 7d. This 
seems on the face of it a very marked change 
for the better, fully as great as we could rea- 
sonably look for within so short a period of 
time. 





GEMS. 


WueEwn the sun of virtue is set, the blush of 
shame is the twilight. When that dies all is 
darkness. 

Tue heart of a beautiful woman, like that of 
a flower, may be the abode of a rep- 
tile. 

AN envious man repines as much at the manner 
> which his neighbours live, as if he maintained 
them. 

THE bosom of a bad man is a desert, and the 
passions and vices are its tigers, and hyenas, 
and serpents. 

THE man who lives in vain, lives worse than 
in vain. He who lives to no purpose, lives to a 
bad purpose. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Braisep Car's Heart. — Wipe the heart 
well, and stuff it with cracker crumbs, seasoned 
highly with salt, pepper, thyme and onion, and 
moistened with melted butter. Lard, dr 
with salt and pepper, put it in a small braising 
pan and half cover with brown gravy. 


one hour, or until tender, basting often. Serve 


chopped pickles. 


of beef from the:round or the face of the rump. 
Trim and tie in shape. Rub the meat well 
with salt, pepper and flour. Cut two onions, 
one-half a 8 carrot, one-half a small turnip 
very fine, and fry them until a light brown in 
salt pork fat or drippings. Skim them ont 


over in the seasoned fat, adding more fat if 
necessary. Put the meat, when browned, into 
the pan, add one quart of boiling water and a 
tablespoonful of mixed herbs, Cover closely, 
and cook in the oven four hours, basting every 
twenty minutes. Turn over after two hours. 
When tender take up the meat, remove the fat 
from the gravy, add more salt and pepper, and 





thicken with flour cooked in butter. Cook ten 
minutes, and strain over the meat, or serve 


i with horse-radish sauce, 








£127,074,460. By the last returns there isa | 


into a braising-pan ; then brown the meat all | 
| Bristol, travelled from London on that errand 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tiny music-boxes, playing one tone, very 
faintly, are now suspended to the waist-belts of 
Transatlantic belfes. These melodious trinkets 
usually contain hairpins, glove-buttoners, and 
other minor adjuncts of the feminine toilette. 


Tus expense cf an ostrich farm, although 
great at the commencement, as each bird costs 
about £75 when two years old, is, it appears, 
well worth the outlay. The product of each bird 


| is annually £12, though feathers of some have 


sold as high as £30. A pair of breeders will 
rear sixty chicks a year. 


A cungiovs stinging tree grows in Queens- 
land, the Colonies and India tells us. Itisa 
pretty luxuriant shrob, growing in small 
groves, and when accidentally touched stings 
violently, inflaming a large portion of the skin 
with maddening effect, Moreover, altheugh 
no mark is visible, the pain is felt for months 
afterwards when the skin is wet or rubbed. 


' Horses and dogs suffer agony from the sting, 


The £147,288,759, which is the amount shown | 
for 1876, sank in 1879 to £128,143,863, and in | 


per head of population | 


| proached for t 


but happily the tree can be avoided, as it has 
a very disagreeable scent. 


Cantnz fashions in Paris are guided by as 
strict rules as those for human beings. Thus, 
no peodle belonging to a fashionable mistress 
must wear the metal bracelet which replaces 
the collar on the right foot, but the tiny ring 
must always encircle the left paw just above 
the fringed tuft which ornaments the ancle, 
If ‘‘ Moustache”’ is black, his bracelet should 
be silver, but if his sbaven coat is snowy 
white, a golden cirelet is more becoming. 


Tae News or Watertoo.—Intelligence in the 
early years of the nineteenth century travelled 
by a process so slow that it amuses us now to 
hear of it, although it is bnt as yesterday 
since no cne dreamed of anything better. 
When the battle of Waterloo was fought, and 
the despatches three days after reached 
London, they were printed in newspapers, and 
the news| were loaded into mail-coaches. 
By day and night these coaches rolled along 
at their pace of seven or eight miles an hour. 
At ail oross-roads messengers were waiting to 
get @ newspaper, or a word of tidings from the 
guard, In every little town, as the hour ap- 
arrival of the mail, the 


| oitizens hovered about their streets waiting 


restlessly for the expected news, In due time 

coach rattled into the market-place, hung 
with branches—the now familiar token that a 
battle had been fought and a victory gained. 
Eager groups gathered. The guard, as he 


! handed out his mail: bags, told of the decisive 


' victory which had crowned and completed onr 


efforts. And then the coachman cracked his 
whip, the geard’s horn gave forth once more 


| its notes of triumph, and the coach rolled 


with sauce piquant, made as for any brown | 
gravy, and seasoned with lemon, or vinegar and | 





away, bearing the thrilling news into other 
districts, Thus was the intelligence conveyed 


edge uring the first thirty or forty years of the 
| century. Men travelled by the same mail- 


Bake  goaches which carried their news. 


It:was not 
very long since there had been no way of per- 
forming a journey but Ly mounting on a horse’s 
back—well armed as need was—and trotting 


| along thirty or forty miles daily. England 
Braised Brrr.—Take from four to six pounds | y Ww 


for many centuries.was contented with little 
travelling, and therefore without roads. It 
was only as the eighteenth centary advanced 
that she applied herself in earnest to the con- 
straction of tolerable highways. Her system 
of coach travelling struggled into existence as 
the roads improved. In 1774 Edmund Barke, 
having occasion to address the electors of 


in little over twenty-four hours; but this was 
deemed almostan incredible speed. Towards 
the close of the century Lord Campbell accom- 
plished the journey from Edinburgh to London 
in three days and three nights. But jadicious 
friends warned him of the dangers of this en- 
terprise, and told him that several persons 
who had been so rash as to attempt it had 
actually died: from the mere rapidity of the 
motion !— Fireside. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae 


B. J. N.—We cannot give you the address. 

Dora B.—1. Light brown and nut brown. 2. Cer- 
tainly not. 3. Writing fair. 

Frora Bert.—The best way would be to advertise 
your acquirements in a daily paper. 

EvaNoe.tne.—It would certainly be harm to speak to 
them in the street. 

Puzztep Jacx.—One of the parties must reside a fort- 
night in the parish. Apply at the nearest office. 

Karte L, and May and Besstr.—We do not insert such 
notices. 

Buicatep Hopes.—It looks suspici 
on the character of the young man. 

K. C. F.—1. Let her be. 2. No. 8. About a twelve- 
month. 4. York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


M. L.--There are books published treating of the trade 
of carpentry, to be obtained through the medium of a 
bookseller. 


, but all depend 





M. A.—1. As far as we know, the gentlemen referred 
to are trustworthy in every particular. 2. Your hand- 
writing is excellent in every respect. 

R. C. A—You will find the ae to which you allude 
in any standard book of selectio The words and music 
may be obtained from any musicsell er. 


Jesstz.—Live plainly, take exercise, and alterative 
ae Eating sweets might very likely produce 
them. 


J. D.—Parliament met on the 6th January, 1881. The 
expulsion of the Lrish members took place on the 3rd of 
ebruary of the same year. 


Hyactyta.—1l. Chestnut brown; blue would suit ve: 
well. 2. Rather large and wide brimmed ; would loo! 
well either way. 


CHARBounNtEeR.—1, About twenty miles would be the 
limit on a clear day, and with vision. 2. The only 
difference would be as to elevation above the sea level. 


MiseraB_e Netuie.—Do not, interfere with nature in 
the matter if perfectly healthy. If the fiushing arises 
from indigestion live plainly, and take —— of exercise . 
if from nervousness go more into society take a tonic’ 


K. K.—The Queen Anne guinea, coined in 1714, is not 
in demand among coin-dealers, although you may ‘be able 
. dispose of the one in your possession to a private col- 

ector. 


RS 8. J. Py acts ponpavonge: | upon various =i 
stitutions, and consequently one cigar may prove in- 
jurious. ‘All such articles should be used in moderation, 
no matter how salutary their effects may be. 


P. Y.—1. The average — of a young man of nine- 
teen is about 5°45 feet. Weare not in fon of 
the name of the A man in the world. 8. Your 
writing is neat, but slightly cramped. 

A. D, M.—Casual uaintances formed in this 
seldom ripen into valuable friends or serious admirers. 
You had better have dismissed the young man from your 
mind, and not have written to_him. 


8S. W. P.—If you are very desirous of making the 
acquaintance of The young lady, enlist the good offi ‘es of 
some friend with whom she intimate, and if she is 
willing to be introduced, he can confer the coveted favour 
upon you. 


Letrte.—We are unable to give you the signification 
of the stamps placed on the envelope in the manner de- 
scribed. The stamp flirtation, as given in previous num- 
bers of this journal, is complete every particular, as 
far as we can ascertain. 


C. F.—The words of the song entitled ‘‘ The Mistletoe 
Bough,” were written by Thomas Haynes Bayly; the 
music is b Henry R. Bishop. Both may be obtained at 
a musicseller’s, or through the medium of a newsd 
in your neighbourhood. 


8S. W.—For the sake of the children it would be well 
for you to stay with them. But you should not give 
rour despised moans in-law a chance to woo you for 
his wife, because, if you do, it is probable = you will 
marry him, notwi nding all your protestations. 


Exsa.—It is pu stes Sy matter of conscience. We have 
known happy marriages to result under such circum- 
stances, and others, again, where they were the cause 
of much unha ppiness. Seek the advise of some one 
nearer to you, who understands exactly how the matter 
stands. 


W. J.—The answer to the question man fat 
and sisters I’ve had none, but that man’s father is my 
father’s son,” is that the person pointed to the picture 
of his own son. At first sight it seems to be a difficult 
one to solve, but you can very readily see, by a little 
thought, that the above is correct. 


PaTseR.—1l. According to a well-known authority on 
the subject, the expectation of life in human beings is 
equal to two-thirds of the difference between the age of 
the party and eighty. For instance, say a man is now 
twenty years of age ; between that and eighty there 
is a difference of sixty years; two-thirds of the latter 
number is forty years, and this is the sum of his expecta- 
tion of life. This mode of hee ge Mi mds very 
closely with life-tables, constructed with great care = 

an immense amount of returns b: ry. that oh nerdy 
statistician, William Farr. 2. We cannot.decipher they 
written characters given by you. 


‘* Brothers 





P, §. A.—It would be impossible to give an intelligent 
rendering of the Latin sentence, as you have undoubtedly 
—— two sentences, one of ‘which ies “no 
country ;” the other ‘veiled friendshi: r “‘con- 
fidence.” eh an ee _" thoesiaieetney ; “sub 
rosa,” under the rose, pri 


Exor.—Scrape the horn : ticle smooth and level b 
pny hd om pete gy hot ~ and then rub it wi! 
f Toa dip saktna finel dered charcoal, moistened 

el very w mi n 
with a and las 7 oa 
of soft wash-leather, 
oil, This will produce a 
beautiful and permanent poiish. 


8. T. V.—Until you can overcome your jealous suspi- 
cions of the corded lady it would be better to desist from 
paying your toher. Having rid yourself of these 
eelings, you can, ee | all honesty and truthfulness, ask 
her to become your _ and should she accept the offer, 
a happy match will likely result. A man and wife can 
never live in harmony if either allows a jealous feeling 
to take ion of them, as in such cases all confidence 
- lost, = one or other of the lives becomes divested of 


P. a>. Wear gloves out of doors; after washing 
rinse off the soap in clean water, and dry very carefully. 
Many recipes are given for the urpose, but none 
have much effect without taking these precautions. To 
our mind a little healthy poe? is an improvement to a 
plump, well-shaped hand. A — white is suggestive 
of ill-health. Your writing is good for a girl of 
fifteen, but there is plenty of room for improvement. 


AT THE MEADOW BARS. 


Milicent came through the meadow bars - 
Happy and weal = gay ‘was she; 
The sun was the stars, 
And the birds were re sg in bush and tree; 
The little blue flowers down in the drew, 
And Mi licent smiled with eyes as blue ! 


The morn was pemeere (Be Ay tary day 
Never to me seemed half 
yy tent from the scene away, 
But paused at oh Revision SOA, Ee oe there; ~ 
Had some bright angel dropped down from the stars 
To cross my path at the meadow bars? 


Her hair was cette and. ling, fell 
U h rate ys way. 


i magi pelt shy) ly a" 


** J will put up the bars” etl was sore d), 
And she murmured, “Thank you ’—the pretty maid. 


But how could I leave her then, and there? 
Her way was lonely, and so I said 
“May I sce you home? I have time to spare.” 
But, Oh, how quickly the swift hour s 
For I walked beside her with her consen 
And we laughed and talked as the moments went.) 


I had put up the bars—I had seen her go 

To her mother’s house. Ah, was ita sin? 
But, in shu the door, I did not know 

How tightly she shut my own heart in! 
When I told her, at last, the mo stars ’ 
Shone down on our troth at the meadow bars. 


B. J. 


Pavta.—The action of the Bell n 
variations or in an sectrio teen whee 
eee it Tile disc, set in vibration by sound-waves —s 


current sets vibrating a 
at of tae other ag of — which reproduces ‘he 
original sound-waves. 


powerful battery is not 
needed to work a Bell ‘elet one for five miles. You 
cannot make a microphone at all, unless you have some 
— in constructin; ch apparatus, and a proper work- 
shop. 

A. K. 8.—Parchment of a first-class quality is a very 
durable article, although in course of time it turns 
yellow ; not, however, being so destructible as common 
wee. 3 Parchment papers of various kinds are now manu- 

which withstand the inroads of time, a 
which kave im fact taken the place of the original pare 
ment. Any first-class pure black ink is suitable for i <~ 
upon this kind of paper. A bookseller and stationer is 
the only person from whom we can recommend you to 
purchase such articles. 


Srupent.—The ordinary trough-battery is as simple as 
any. It consists of a wooden trough, divided into com- 
partments, containing the acid. In each of these com- 
partments ran two gee one of zinc and the other of 
copper, suspended to a wooden bar, which can be raised 
so as to lift the plates out of ¢ the acid, when not in use. 
The o ite elements in eachycompartment are connected 
together. Such a bat costs little toconstruct, and by 
increasing the number of the cells can be made to give a 
current. of great intensity, but the current will not be 
regular. To secure regularity it is necessary to use the 
more expensive Grove or Daniell cell. 


Amy.—Wax cannot be bleached with chemicals. If any 
other agent but sunshine is employed, part of its: pro- 
rties will be destroyed, rm it is genuine wax no lunger. 

‘o bleach wax perfectly, it is cut Pinto thin slices and 
laid on sacking or coarse cloth, stretched on frames, 
resting on to raise them from the ground. ‘The 
wax is turned over frequently, and . occasionally 
sprinkled with soft water, if there is not dew and rain 


the rubbing with a bit of | 





sufficient to moisten it. About four weeks is consumed 
in the bleaching process. If, on breaking the flakes, the 


wax still appears. Soon inside, it is necessary to melt it 


in a a and ex it a second time, or even 
chen é © bleaching is perfect. ny oe 
by passat ta wate a thes "y 1d > ore Phrough lo 
y passin: me! wax and s m, 
by peal cpuse the wax as much as possible to the ~! ong pipes 
of the steam), and from thence into a pan heated <A a 
steam-bath, where it is stirred thoroughly, and then 





| 
with rotten-stone or putty- | allowed to settle, will en way the subsequent bleachin, 


process, This operation 3 to be repeated a second an 
third time, before the wax is in proper condition. 


A. D. G.—Your desire to advance in the world is a 
truly laudable one, and if you possess the power one would 
su from reading your communication, there is every 
lik of success. We are not conversant with the 
amount of wages paid cattle-herders in any portion of 
the country you name, but feel quite sure that the owners 
of ranches provide their employés with pe necessary 

horses, The life of a herder is one of hardships, 
= no ons — enter it ualess possessed of 7 
of what is “grit.” This, togeth 
with a delorubection to succeed in whatever walk 
of life you adopt, will, in the majority of instances, lead 
to success. 

Evsor.—l. According to some authorities Februar 
derives its name from the Latin februare, signifying to 
expatiate or , as the Romans had a 
divini 


custom of 

and ‘in the latter of 

Sensors oe man 

Fo identified with the god 

luto, another origin is 
claimed for of 


goddess Februa, sy to be the same asJuno. By 
this you can see ¢ authorities are divided on the 
bject: 2 The custom ot 


that month, Its 


middle ages, is 
cendant of the Roman Floralia, or 
Ta Ta kalag Seat Leader April 28 to May 2. 
A.M. G AF yd 
wills :— 


authority says, speaking of 
$ one can do in reférence to 

wulsbedd bs menes neste senets lank advice, and 

that of a trustw. bay ee lawyers, not prac- 

tised in this of the law, have often 

failed in mak: their own wills.” So the 

favour you can Deche eineatins eile 

by 0 quad lewsel 

any one 


should be to the son, or 
pr br i ee for disinheriting him should be clearly 
s 


Dora B.—I. Ladies or 
Secor set shou 
ledge compliment. 2. A 
ask the lady's - 
matter how 


— upon being in- 
"rise and acknow- 
fica should aay weed 
goer: cog & her home, no 
cases of en- 

¢ privilege without 


it, or 
lowish-white colour, yellow el transmitted light, 


exhibit ‘a beautiful play of of ie ae ened 
to minute fissures 'which refract This stone 


is always pies 


a ia at 

en is thus best exhibited. There are 

acer opel is semi. aiseameae, he at slow 
common 0} te, yellow, 

green, red, or, brown, and does not exhibit oar alay of 
colours. 


Astor.—1. The 


mn a horrible murder having been committe 
plague broke out am. the crew, and no 
Prould alte sty the ship to enter, so it was doomed to 
about like a ghost, and never ‘. enjoy rest. Another 
story is that a Dutch captain, homeward bound, met 
with long-continued winds off the Cape of "Good 
= , but swore he would double the Cape and not put 
, if he strove until doomsday. He was taken at his 
RR 
roun ou y refer to the nove! 
founded upon d, called ‘‘The Phantom Ship,” 
written by Capea tt in 1836. 2. The line you 
ba “ Sparta, and oe them,” was beef reply of emg 
ng o' 4, to the messenger erxes, when com- 
manded b patentee to deliver up his arms. 
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